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A 


DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED AT A MEETING 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY IN CALCUTTA, ON THE 22nd MAY 1794. 


BY THE 




HONOURABLE SIR JOHN SHORE, BART* 


PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen, 


raucl F I had consulted my competency only, for the station 
Qra p|? which your choice has conferred upon me, I must without 
hesitation have declined the honour of being the President 
“ s —“ of this Society ; and although I most cheerfully accept 
your invitation, with every inclination to assist, as far as my abili¬ 
ties extend, promoting the laudable views of your association, I 
must still retain the consciousness, of those disqualifications, which 
you have been pleased to overlook. 

It was lately our boast to possess a President, whose name, 
talents, and character, would have been honourable to any institu¬ 
tion ; it is now our misfortune to lament, that Sir William Jones 
exists, but in the affections of his friends, and in the esteem, 
veneration, and regret of all. 

I cannot, I flatter myself, offer a more grateful tribute to the 
Society, than by making his character the subject of my first ad¬ 
dress to you ; and if in the delineation of it, fondness or affection 
for the man should appear blended with my revercuce for his 
genius and abilities, in the sympathy of your feelings I. shall find 
my apology. 

To define with accuracy the variety, value and extent of iris liter 
try attainments, require more learning than I pn tvnd'to possess, 


° Since Lord Tcignmouth. 
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am therefore to solicit your indulgence for an imperfect 
sketch, rather than expect your approbation for a complete de¬ 
scription of the talents, and knowledge, of your late and lamented 
President. 

I shall begin with mentioning his wonderful capacity for the 
acquisition of languages, which has never been excelled. In Greek 
and Roman literature, his early proficiency was the subject of 
admiration and applause ; and knowledge, of whatever nature, 
once obtained by him, was ever afterwards progressive. The 
more elegant dialects of modern Europe , the French, the Spanish , 
and the Italian , he spoke and wrote with the greatest fluency and 
precision ; and the German and Portuguese were familiar to him. 
At an early period of life his application to Oriental literature 
commenced ; he studied the Hebrew with ease and success, and 
many of the most learned Asiatics have the candour to avow, 
that his knowledge of Arabic and Persian was as accurate and 
extensive as their own ; he was also conversant in the Turkish 
idiom, and the Chinese had even attracted his notice, so far as to 
induce him to learn the radical characters of that language, with a 
view perhaps to farther improvements. It was to be expected, 
after his arrival in India, that he would eagerly embrace the op¬ 
portunity of making himself master of the Sa/iscrit; and the most 
enlightened professors of the doctrines of Braiima confess with 
pride, delight, and surprise, that his knowledge of their sacred dia- 
h c* was most critically correct and profound. The Pandits, who 
w ei e in the habit of attending him, when I saw them after his 
death, at a public Durbar, could neither suppress their tears for his 
los.-r, noi find, teinis to express their admiration at the wonderful 
progress he had made in their sciences. 

Before the expiration of his twenty-second year, he had com 
pleted his Commentaries on the Poetry of the Asiatics, although 
i considerable time afterwards elapsed before them publication . 
and this work, if no other monument of his labours existed, would 
ar once furnish proofs of Ilia consummate skill in the Oriental 
dialects, of bis proficiency in those of Ronye and Greece, of taste 
and erudition far beyond his yeftrs, and of talents and application 
without example. , 

l*n t the judgment of Sir William Jones was too discerning to 
consider language in any other light than as the key of science, 
a.j he would have despised the reputation of a mere linguist. 
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tlie object 
mankind ; 


of all his studies, andNbn#-^ 
with these views, he ex- 


tended his researches to all languages, nations, and times. 

Such were the motives that induced him to propose to the 
Government of-this country, what he justly denominated a work 
of national utility and importance, the compilation of a copious 
digest of Hindu and Mahommedan Law, from Sanscrit and Arabic 
originals, with an offer of his services to superintend the com¬ 
pilation, and with a promise to translate it. lie had foreseen? 
previous to his departure from Burope, that without the aid of 
such a work, the wife and benevolent intentions of the legislature 
of Great Britain , in leaving, to a certain extent, the natives of 
these provinces in possession of then’ own laws, could not be 
completely fulfilled ; and his experience, after a short residence in 
India, confirmed what his sagacity had anticipated, that without 
principles to refer to, in a language familiar to the judges of the 
courts, adjudications amongst the natives must too often be sub¬ 
ject to an uncertain and erroneous exposition, or wilful misin¬ 
terpretation of their laws. 

To the superintendance of this work, which was immediately 
undertaken at his suggestion, he assiduously devoted those hours 
which he could spare from his professional duties. After tracing 
the plan of the digest, he prescribed its arrangement and mode of 
execution, and selected from the most learned Hindus and Mahom- 
medans fit persons for the task of compiling it ; flattered by His at¬ 
tention, and encouraged by his applause, the Pandits prosecuted 
their labours with cheer ful zeal, to a sat isfactory conclusion. I lie 
Molavees have also nearly finished their portion of the work, but 
we must ever regret, that the promised translation, as well as the 
meditated preliminary dissertation, have been frustrated bv that 
decree, which so often intercepts the performance of human pur¬ 
poses. 

During the course of this compilation, and as auxiliary to it, 
he was led to study the works of Menu, reputed by the It nidus to 
be the oldest, and holiest of legislatures ; and finding; them ro 
comprize a system of religious and civil duties, and of law in all 
its branches, so comprehensive and minutely exact, that it might 
be considered as the Institutes of Hindu law, he presented k trannu 
lation of them to the Government ot Bengal* During the same 
period, deeming no labour excessive or superfluous tlmt tended. 


t 
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(•espect, to promote the welfare or happiness of mankind, 

.e public an English version of the Arabic text of the 
Sirajiyah, or Maliommedan Law of Inheritance, with a Comment¬ 
ary. He had already published in England, a translation of a 
Tract on the same subject, by another Maliommedan Lawyer,' con¬ 
taining, as his own words express, “ a lively and elegant epitome 
of the law of Inheritance, according to Zaid. ” 

To these learned and important works, so far out of the road 
of amusement, nothing could have engaged his application, but 
that desire which he ever professed, of rendering his knowledge 
useful to his nation, and beneficial to the inhabitants of these 
provinces. 

’Without attending to the chronological order of their publi¬ 
cation, I shall briefly recapitulate his other performances in Asiatic 
Literature, as far as my knowledge and recollection of them extend. 

The vanity and petulance of Anquetil mj Perron, with his 
illiberal reflections on some of the learned members of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, extorted from him a letter, in the French lan¬ 
guage, which has been admired for accurate criticism, just satire, 
and elegant composition. A regard for the literary reputation of 
his country, induced him to translate, from a Persian original into 
French, the life of Nadir Shah, that it might not be carried out of 
England, with a reflection, that no person had bi en found in the 
British dominions capable of translating it. The students of Per¬ 
sian literature must ever be grateful to him, for a grammar of that 
language, in which he has shown the possibility of combining taste, 
and elegance, with the precision of a grammarian ; and every ad¬ 
mirer of Arabic poetry, must acknowledge his obligations to him, 
for an English version of the seven celebrated poems, so well 
known by the name of MoaUakat, from the distinction to which 
their excellence had entitled them, of being suspended in the tem¬ 
ple of Mecca: 1 should scarcely think it of importance to mention, 
that he did not disdain the oflice of Editor of a Sanscrit and Persian 
work, if it did not afford mean opportunity of adding, that the 
latter was published at his own expence, and was sold for the 
benefit of insolvent debtors. A similar application was made of 
the produce of the Sirajiyah. 

Of hi lighter productions, the elegant amusements of his 
leisure hours, comprehending hymns on the Hindu mythology, 
poems consisting chiefly of translations from the Asiatic languages-, 
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Srla the version of Sacontala, an ancient Indian drama, it 
would be unbecoming to speak in a style of importance which lie 
did not himself annex to them. They show the activity of a vigor¬ 
ous mind, its. fertility, its genius, and its taste. Nor shall I parti¬ 
cularly dwell on the discourses addressed to this Society, which we 
have all perused or heard, or on the other learned and interesting 
dissertations, which form so large, and valuable a portion of the 
records of our Researches ; let us lament, that the spirit which 
dictated them is to us extinct, and that the voice to which we list¬ 
ened with improvement, and rapture, will be heard by us no more. 

But 1 cannot pass over a paper, which has fallen into my 
possession since his demise, in the hand-writing o! Sir V illiam 
Jones himself, entitled Desiderata, as more explanatory than any 
thing I can say, of the comprehensive views of his enlightened 
mind. It contains, as a perusal of it will show, whatever is most 
curious, important, and attainable in the sciences and histories of 
India, Arabia , China, and Tartary ; subjects, which he had already 
most amply discussed in the disquisitions which he laid hex..'re the 


Society. 


DESIDERATA. 


INDIA. 


1. —The Ancient Geography of India, &c. from the I’uranas. 

2. —A Botanical Description of Indian Plants, from the 
Coslias, &c. 

3. —A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, from Pxuiini, &o. 

4. —A Dictionary of the Sanscrit Language, from thirt\ -two 
original Vocabularies and Niructi. 

5. —On the Ancient Music of the Indians. 

6. —On the Medical Substances of India, and the Indian Art 
of Medicine. 

7. —On the Philosophy of the Ancient Indians. 

X.—A Translation of the Veda. 

9. —On Ancient Indian Geometry, Astronomy, and Algebra. 

10. —A Translation of the Puranas. 

11. —A Translation f the MahabbaruL and Ramayan. 

12. —On the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. Ac. 

13 . —On the Indian Compilations, with tlicir Mythology, 
from the Puranas. 

14 . —The History of India before the Mahomxmdan comguM. 
from the Sanscrit-tuehmir Histories. 
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15. —The History of Arabia before Mahommed. 

16. —A Translation of the Hamasa. 

17. —A Translation of Hariri. 

18. —A Translation of the Faeahatul Khulafa. 

Of the Casiah. 



PERSIA. 

19. —The History of Persia from Authorities in Sanscrit, 
Arabic, Greek, Turkish, Persian, ancient and modern. 

Firdausi’s Khosrau nama. 

20. —The five Poems of Nizami, translated in prose. 

A Dictionary of pure Persian. Jehangire. 

CHINA. 


21. —A Translation of the Shi-king. 

22. —The text of Can-fu-tsu verbally translated. 

TARTARY. 

23. —A History of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the Moguls 
and Othmans, from the Turkish and Persian. 


We are not authorised to conclude, that he had himself formed 
a determination to complete the works which his genius and know¬ 
ledge had thus sketched ; the task seems to require a period, be- 
yond the probable duration of any human life ; but we, who had the 
happiness to know Sir William Jones, who were witnesses of 
his indefatigable perseverance in the pursuit of knowledge, and of 
his ardour to accomplish whatever he deemed important ; who saw 
the extent of his intellectual powers, his wonderful attainments in 
literature and science, and the facility with which all his composi¬ 
tions were made, cannot doubt, if it had pleased Providence to pro¬ 
tract the date of his existence, that he would have ably executed 
much, of wlmt'he had so extensively planned. 

I have hitherto principally confined my discourse to the pnr- 
•ni , of our lat.e President in. Oriental literature, which, from their 
extent, might appear to have occupied all his time ; but they nei- 
thi '• precluded his attention to professional studies, nor to 
Ben-nee in general: amongst his publications iu Europe , 
m polite literature, exclusive of various compositions in prose 
and verve, I find A translation of the speeches of Isjbus, with 
a learned comment; and, in law, au Essay on the law of Bailments: 
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the subject, of this last work, I cannot deny myself the grati¬ 
fication of quoting the sentiments of a celebrated historian : u Sir 
William Jones has given an ingenious and rational essay on the 
law of Bailments. He is perhaps the only lawyer equally conver¬ 
sant with the year books of Westminister , the commentaries of 
Ulpian, the Attic pleadings of Isjeus, and the sentences of Arabian 
and Persian Cadhis . ” 

His professional studies did not commence before his twenty- 
second year, and 1 have his own authority for asserting, that the. 
first book of English jurisprudence wliich he ever studied, was 
Fortescue’s essay in praise of the laws of England . 

Of the ability and conscientious integrity, with which he dis¬ 
charged the functions of a Magistrate, and the duties of a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature in this settlement, the public voice 
and public regret bear ample and merited testimony. The same 
penetration which marked his scientific researches, distinguished his 
legal investigations and decisions ; and he deemed no inquiries 
burtliensome, which had for their object substantial justice under 
the rules of law. 

His addresses to the jurors, are not less distinguished for phi¬ 
lanthropy, and liberality of sentiment, than for just expositions of 
the law, perspicuity, and elegance of diction ; and his oratory was 
as captivating as his arguments were convincing. 

In an epilogue to his commentaries on Asiatic poetry, he 
bids farewell to polite literature, without relinquishing his affection 
for it ; and concludes with an intimation of his intention to study 
law, expressed in a wish, which we now know to have been 
prophetic. 

Mihi sit, oro, non inutilis toga, 

Nec indlserta lingua, nec turpis mamis ! 


I have already enumerated attainments and works, which, 
from their diversity and extent, seem fur beyond the capacity of 
the most enlarged minds ; but the catalogue may yet be aug¬ 
mented. To a proficiency in the languages of Gvebce, jfpmc, and 
Asia, he added the knowledge of the philosophy of those countries 
and of every thing curious and valuable that had been taught in 
them. The doctrines of the Academy, the Lyceum, or the Portico^ 
were not more familiar to him than the tenets of Vedas, the mys ¬ 
ticism of the Sufis, or the religion of the ancient Persians . and 
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with a kindred genius he perused with rapture the heroic, 
lyric, or moral compositions, of the most renowned poets of Greece, 
Rome , and Asia, he could turn with equal delight and knowledge, 
to the sublime speculations, or mathematical calculations, of Bar- 
i*ow and Newton. "\\ ith them also, he professed his conviction of the 
truth of the Christian religion, and he justly deemed it no inconsi¬ 
derable advantage, that his researches had corroborated the multi¬ 
plied evidence of revelation, by confirming the Mosaic account of 
the primitive world. We all recollect, and can refer to, the following 
sentiments in his eighth anniversary discourse. 

“ Theological inquiries are no part of my present subject ; but 
I cannot refrain from adding, that the collection of tracts, which 
we call from their excellence the Scriptures, contain, independently 
of a divine origin, more true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, 
purer morality, more important history, and finer strains both of 
poetry and eloquence, than could be collected within the same com¬ 
pass from all other books, that were ever composed in any age, or 
in any idiom. The two parts, of which the Scriptures consist, are 
connected by a chain of compositions, which bear no resemblance in 
form or style to any that can be produced from the stores of 
Grecian , Indian , Persian , or even Arabian learning ; the antiquity of 
those compositions no man doubts, and the unstrained application 
of them to events long subsequent to tlicir publication, is a solid 
ground of belief, that they were genuine predictions, and conse¬ 
quently inspired.” 

-There were in tiuth few sciences, in which lie had not acquir- 
ed considerable proficiency; in most, his knowledge was profound. 
The theory of music wa» familiar to him; not had he neglected to 
imike himself acquainted with the interesting discoveries lately 
made in ehymistry; and I have heard him assert, that his admira¬ 
tion of the structure of the human frame, had induced him to at¬ 
tend for a season to a course of anatomical lectures delivered by his 
friend, the celebrated Hunter. 

His last and favourite pursuit, was the study of Botany , which 
lie original ly began under the confinement of a severe and lingering 
disorder, which with most minds, would have proved a disqualifi¬ 
cation irom any application. It constituted the principal amuse* 
ment of his leisure hours. In the arrangements of Linnveils he 
discovered system, truth, and science which never failed to capti¬ 
vate and engage his attention; and from the proofs which lie hat 





€S3|iMtecl of his progress Botany , we may conclude that he would: 
bafe extended the discoveries in that science. The last composition 
which he read in this Society, was a description of select Indian 
plants, and I hope his Executors will allow us to fulfil his intention 
of publishing it, a? a number in our Researches. 

It cannot be deemed useless or superfluous to inquire, by 
what arts or method he was enabled to attain to a degree of know¬ 
ledge almost universal, and apparently beyond the powers of man, 
during a life little exceeding forty-seven years. 

The faculties of his mind, by nature vigorous, were improved 
by constant exercise ; and his memory, by habitual practice, had ac¬ 
quired a capacity of retaining whatever had once been impressed 
upon it. To an unextinguislied ardour for universal knowledge, he 
joined a perseverance in the pursuit of it, which subdued all obsta¬ 
cles; his studies began with the dawn, and during the intermissions 
of professional duties, were continued throughout the day; reflec¬ 
tion and meditation strengthened and confirmed what industry and 
investigation had accumulated. It was a fixed principle with him, 
from which he never voluntarily deviated, not to be deterred by 
any difficulties that were surmountable, from prosecuting to a suc¬ 
cessful termination, what he had once deliberately undertaken. 

But what appears to me more particularly to have enabled him 
to employ his talents so much to his own and the public advantage, 
was the regular allotment of his time to particular occupations, 
and a scrupulous adherence to the distribution which he had fixed; 

* hence, all his studies were pursued without interruption or confu¬ 
sion: nor can I here omit remarking, what may probably have at¬ 
tracted your observation as well as mine, the candour and compla¬ 
cency with which he gave his attention to all persons, of whatso¬ 
ever quality, talents, or education; he justly concluded,that curious 
or important information, might he gained even from the illiterate; 
and wherever it was to be obtained, he sought and seized it. 

Of the private and social virtues of our lamented IVc^dent, our 
hearts are the best records; to you, who knew him, it cannot bo ne¬ 
cessary for me to expatiate on the independancc of his integrity, hi.s 
humanity, probity, or bnicvolence, which every living eivature par¬ 
ticipated; ou the affability of his conversation and manners, or his 
modest unassuming deportment: npr need I remark, that he w as to-, 
tally free from pedantry, as well as from arrogance andsell-sufth irmey, 
which sometimes accompany and disgrace the greatest abilities ; 
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lents was the delight of every society, which his convers 
arated and improved; and the public have not only to lament 
the loss of his talents and abilities, but that of his example. 

To him, as the founder of our institution, and whilst he lived, 
its firmest support, our reverence is more particularly due; in¬ 
structed, animated, and encouraged by him, genius was called forth 
into exertion, and modest merit was excited to distinguish itself. 
Anxious for the reputation of the Society, he was indefatigable 
in his own endeavours to promote it, whilst he cheerfully assisted 
those of others. In losing him, we have not only been deprived 
of our brightest ornament, but of a guide and patron, on whose 
instructions, judgment, and candour, we could implicitly rely. 

But it will, I trust, be long, very long, before the remembrance 
of his virtues, his genius, and abilities, lose that influence over the 
members of this Society, which his living example had maintained ; 
and if previous to his demise he had been asked, by what posthu¬ 
mous honours or attentions we could best show our respect for 
his memory ? I may venture to assert he would have replied, “By 
exerting yourselves to support the credit of the Society ;” apply¬ 
ing to it, perhaps, the dying wish of father Paul, “esto perpetua !” 

In this wish we must all concur, and with it, I close this ad¬ 
dress to you. 


A 


DISCOURSE 

ON THE 

INSTITUTION OF A SOCIETY, 

ron INQUIRING INTO TELIT 

HISTORY, CIVIL and NATURAL, 

The ANTIQUITIES, ARTS, SCIENCES, and LITERATURE, 

OF 

ASIA. 



Gentlemen, 

I was at sea last August, on my voyage to this 
country, which T had long and ardently desired to visit, I 
found one evening, on inspecting the observations of the 
day, that India lay before us, and Persia on our left, whilst 
a breeze from Ar.bia blew nearly on our stern. A situation so 
pleasing rn ns elf, and to me so new, could not fail to awaken a train 
-/reflections in a mind, which had early been accustomed to con¬ 
template with delight the eventful histories and agreeable fictions 
of this eastern world. It gave me inexpressible pleasure to find 
myself in the midst oi so noble an amphitheatre, almost encircled 
by the vast regions of Asia, which has ever been esteemed the 
nurse of sciences, the invent ress of delightful and useful arts, the 
scene of glorious actions, fertile in the product!* of human ge¬ 
nius, abounding in natural wonders, and infinitely diversified in ti n 
forms of religion and government, in the law -, manners, customs, 
and languages, as well as in the features and complexions, of men. 

.1 could not help remarking, how imp* uTam and ('ximsive a fluid wr » 

yet unexplored, and how many 4>lid advantages unin proved : ud 
when I ronsklorc h nitD pain, tha1,in this fluctuating, iioporfcH, and 
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tM/condition ot life, such inquiries and improvements could only 
■fade by the united efforts of many, who are not easily brought, 
without some pressing inducement or strong impulse, to converge 
in a common point, I consoled myself with a hope, founded on opini¬ 
ons which it might have the appearance of flattery to mention, that, 
if in any country or community, such an union could be effected, it 
was among my countrymen in Bengal , with some of whom I already 
had, and with most was desirous of having, the pleasure of being 
intimately acquainted. 

You have realized that hope, gentlemen, and even anticipated 
a declaration of my wishes, by your alacrity in laying the founda¬ 
tion of a society for inquiring into the history and antiquities, the 
natural productions, arts, sciences, and literature of Asia. I may 
confidently, foretel, that an institution so likely to afford entertain¬ 
ment, and convey knowledge, to mankind, will advance to maturity 
by flow, yet certain, degrees ; as the Royal Society, which at first 
was only a meeting of a few literary friends at Oxford , rose 
gradually to that splendid zenith, at which a Halley was their 
Secretary, and a Newton their President. 

Although it is my humble opinion, that, in order to ensure 
cur success and permanence, we must keep a middle course between 
a languid remissness, and an over zealous activity, and that the 
tree, which you have auspiciously planted, run produce fslrer 
blossoms, and more exquisite fruit if it be not at first exposed to 
too gre at a glare of sunshine, yet I take the liberty of submitting 
to y our consideration a few general ideas or. the plan of our 
society ; assuring you, that, whether you reject or appitwe them, 
your correction will give me both pleasure and instruction, as vou-i 
flattering attentions have already conferred on me the highest 
honon 

It is your design, f conceive, to take an ample space for your 
learned investigations, bounding them only by the geographical 
limits of Asia ; so that, considering Hindustan as a centre, and 
turning your eyes in idea to the North, you have on your 
right, many important kingdoms in the Pastern peninsula, the 
ancient and wonderful empire of China with all her Tartarian 
dependencies, and that, of Japan , with the cluster of precious 
islands, in which many singular curiosities have too long been 
concealed : before you lies that prodigious chain of mountains, 
which forinerh perhaps '- ere a barrier against the violence of the 
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THE PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 

and Leyond them the very interesting country of Tibek^ 
vast regions of Tartary , from which, as from the Trojan horse 
of the poets, have issued so many consummate warriors, whose 
domain has extended at least from the banks of the llissus to the 
mouths of the Ganges : on your left are the beautiful and cele¬ 
brated provinces of Iran or Persia , the unmeasured, and perhaps 
unmeasurable deserts of Arabia, and the once flourishing kingdom 
of Yemen, with the pleasant isles that the Arabb have subdued or 
colonized ; and farther westward, the Asiatic dominions of the Tur¬ 
kish sult&ns, whose moon seems approaching rapidly to its wane. 
—By this great circumference, the field of your useful researches 
wall be inclosed ; but, since Egypt had unquestionably an old 
connection with this country, if not with China, since the language 
and literature of the Abyssinians bear a manifest affinity to those 
of Asia, since the Arabian arms prevailed along the African coast of 
the Mediterranean , and even erected a powerful dynasty.cn the con¬ 
tinent of Europe, you may not be displeased occasionally to follow the 
streams of Asiatic learning a little beyond its natural boundary ; 
and if it be necessary or convenient, that a short name or epithet 
be given to our society, in order to distinguish it in the world, 
that of Asiatic appears both classical and proper, whether we 
consider the place or the object of the institution, and preferable 
to Oriental, which is in truth a word merely relative, and, though 
commonly used in Europe , conveys no very distinct idea. 

If now it be asked, what are the intended objects oi our in¬ 
quiries within these spacious limits, we answer, Man and Nature ; 
whatever is performed by the one, or produced by the other. 
Human knowledge has been elegantly analysed according to the 
three great faculties of the mind, memory , reason , and imagina¬ 
tion, which we constantly find employed in arranging and retain¬ 
ing, comparing and distinguishing, combining and diversifying, 
the ideas, which we receive through oUr senses, or ,acquire by 


through our 

reflection: hence the three main branches of learning are his wry, 
id art the first comprehends either an account of natural 


sctence, anu 


productions, or the g- nuine records of 
second embraces the whole circle of pure 
together with ethics aud low, as lar a* it: 


empires 


in o' facult y 


am 


1 the third includes all the 


and states : rhe 
and mixed mathematies, 
cy depend oil the reason - 
beauties of imagery ami 


the charms of invention, displayed in modulated language, or repre¬ 
sented by color, figure, or sound. 
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^ reeably to this analysis, you will investigate whatever is 
in tne stupendous fabric of nature, will coxrect the geo¬ 
graphy of Asia by new ^observations and discoveries; will trace 
the annals, and even traditions of those nations, who from time 
to tune have peopled or desolated it; and will bring to light their 
■various forms of Government, with their institutions civil and 
leligious; you will examine their improvements and methods in 
arithmetic and geometry, in trigonometry, mensuration, mecha¬ 
nics, optics, astronomy, and general physics ; their systems of 
morality, grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic; their skill in sur¬ 
gery and medicine, and there advancement, whatever it may be, 
in anatomy and chemistry. To this you will add researches into 
their agriculture, manufactures, trade; and, whilst you inquire 
■with pleasure into their music, architecture, painting, and poetry, 
wiL not neglect those inferior arts, by which the comforts and 
e ven elegances of social life are supplied or improved. You may 
observe, that I have omitted their languages, the diversity and 
difficulty of which are a sad obstacle to the progress of useful 
knowledge; but J have ever considered languages as the mere 
insti uments of ical learning, and think them improperly r confound¬ 
ed with learning itself : the attainment of them is, however, in¬ 
dispensably necessary; and if to the Persian , Armenian, Turkish , 
itnd Arabic, could be added not only the Sanscrit , the treasures 
Oi which v r e may now hope to see unlocked, but even the Chinese , 
1 <u tarn'ii, Japanese, and the various insular dialects, an immense 
mine would then be open, in which we might labor with equal 
delight and advantage. 

Having submitted to you these imperfect thoughts on the 
ot our future society, 1 request your permission 
to add a few hints on the conduct of if in its present immature 
state. 

Lucian begins one of his satirical pieces against historians, 
vita deckuing that the only true proposition in his work v r as, 
that it should contain nothing true ; and perhaps it may be advis- 
ablc.ul licit, in order to prevent any difference of sontinu nt on 
particular points not immediately before us, to establish but one 
ruit, namely, to have no rules at all. This only I mean, that, in 
1i»e infancy of any society, there ought to be no confinement, no 
trouble-, no expense, no unnecessary formality. Let us, if you 
please, for the present, have weekly evening meetings in this hall, 
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tlie purpose of hearing original papers read on such subf 
tfs fall within the circle of our inquiries. Let all curious and learned 
men bo invited to send their tracts to our Secretary, for which 
they ought immediately to receive our thanks ; and if towards the 
end of each year, we should be supplied with a sufficiency of valu¬ 
able materials to fill a volume, let us present our Asiatic miscel¬ 
lany to the literary world, who have deprived so much pleasure 
and information from the'agreeable work of Kcempfcr, than which 
we can scarce propose a better model, that they will accept with 
eagerness any fresh entertainment of the same kind. You will 
not perhaps be disposed to admit mere translations of considerable 
length, except of such unpublished essays or treatises as may be 
transmitted to us by native authors; but, whether you will enroll 
as members any number of learned natives, you will hereafter 
decide, with many other questions as they happen to arise; aud 
you will think, I presume, that all questions should be decided 
on a ballot, by a majority of two thirds, and that nine members 
should be requisite to constitute a board for such decisions. These 
points, however, and all others I submit entirely, gentlemen, to 
your determination, having neither wish nor pretension to claim 
any more than my single right of suffrage. One thing only, as 
essential to your dignity, I recommend with earnestness, on no 
account to admit a new member, who has not expressed a volun¬ 
tary desire to become so; and in that case, you will not require, 
I suppose, any other qualification than a love of knowledge, and 
a zeal for the promotion of it. 

Your institution, 1 am persuaded, will ripen ol itself, and 
your meetings will be amply supplied with interesting and amusing 
papers, as soon as the object of your inquiries shall be generally 
known. There are, it may not be delicate to name them, but there 
are many, from whose important studies 1 cannot but conceive high 
expectations; and, as far a^ mere labour will avail, I sincerely’ 
promise, that, if in my allotted sphere of jurisprudence, or in any 
intellectual excursion, that I may have leisure to make, I should 
be so fortunate as to collect, by accident, cither limits or flowers, 
which may seem valuable or pleasing. 1 shall offer my humble 
Nazar to your society with as much respectful zeal as to the greatest 
potentate on earth. 
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Gentlemen, 

F the Deity of the Hindus, by whom all their just requests 
are believed to be granted with singular indulgence, had pro¬ 
posed last year to gratify my warmest wishes, I could have 
desired nothing, more ardently than the success of .your 
institution ; because I can desire nothing in preference to the general 
good, which your plan seems calculated to promote, by bringing to 
light many useful and interesting tracts, which, being too short for 
separate publication, might lie many years concealed, or, perhaps, 
irrecoverably perish: my wishes are accomplished, without an invo¬ 
cation to Oa'mDhe'nu ; and your Society, having already passed its in¬ 
fant state, is advancing to maturity with every mark of a healthy and 
robust constitution. When I reflect, indeed, on the variety of sub¬ 
jects, which have been discussed before you, concerning the history, 
laws, manners, arts, and antiquities of Asia, I am unable to decide 
whether my pleasure or my surprise be the greater; for I will not 
dissemble, that your progress has far exceeded my expectations; 
and, though we must seriously deplore the loss of those excellent 
men, who have lately departed from this Capital, yet there is a pros¬ 
pect still of large contributions to your stock of Asiatic learning, 
which, I am pur-uaded, will continually increase. My late journey 
to Benares has enabled me to assure you, that many of your mem¬ 
ber who reside at a distance, employ a part of their leisure in pre¬ 
paring additions to your archives ; and, unless I am too sanguine, 
you w ill -oon receive light from them on several topics entirely ne ,y 
in the republic of letters. 

It was principally with a design to open sources of such in¬ 
formation, that 1 long had meditated an expedition up the 6-Vr nr/si 
during the suspension of my business; but, although I had the 
satisfaction of vi-n ig two ancient, scats of Hindu superstition and 
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4^/u’C, vet, illness having detained me a considerable time 
it was not in my power to continue in them long enough to 
pursue my inquiries ; and I left them, as .-Eneas is feigned to have 
left the shades, when his guide made him recollect 'the sin ft flight of 
irrevocable time , with a curiosity raised to the height, and a regret 
not easy to be described. 

Whoever travels in Asia , especially if he be conversant with 
the literature of the countries through which he passes, must na¬ 
turally remark the superiority of European talents: the observation, 
indeed, is at least as old as Alexander; and, though 'we cannot agree 
with the sage preceptor of that ambitious Prince, that “the Asiatics 
are born to be slaves,” yet the Athenian poet seems perfectly in the 
right, when he represents Europe as a Sovereign Princess, and.4sig as 
her Handmaid', but, if the mistress be transcendently majestic, it can 
not be denied that the attendant has many beauties, and some ad¬ 
vantages peculiar to herself. The ancients were accustomed to 
pronounce panegyrics on their own countrymen at the expense 
of all other nations, with a political view, perhaps, of stimulating 
them by praise, and exciting them to still greater exertions ; but 
such arts are here unnecessary ; nor would they, indeed, become a 
society, who seek nothing but truth unadorned by rhetoric : and, 
although we must be conscious of our superior advancement in all 
kinds of useful knowledge, yet we ought not therefore to contemn 
the people of Asia , from whose researches into nature, works of art, 
and inventions of fancy, many valuable hints maybe derived for 
our own improvement and advantage. If that, indeed, were not 
the principal object of your institution, little else could arise from 
if hut the mere gratification of curiosity ; and 1 should not receive 
so much delight from the humble share, which you have allowed 
me to take, in promoting it. 

To form an exact parallel between the works and actions of 
the Western and Eastern worlds, would require a tract of uo incon¬ 
siderable length ; but we m ,y decide on the whole. I ai reason and 
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^Q0frpJacal knowledge, not only of Bengal and Bahar, but, for 
evident reasons, of all the kingdoms bordering on them , is closely 
connected with an account of their many revolutions: but the 
natural productions of these territories, especially in the vegetable 
and mineral systems, are momentous objects of research to an 
imperial , but, which is a character of equal dignity, a commercial , 
people. 

If Botany may be described by metaphors drawn from the 
science ifseli. we may justly pronounce a minute acquaintance, 
with plants , their classes , orders, kinds, and species, to be its flowers , 
which can only produce fruit by an application of that knowledge 
to the purposes of life, particularly to diet, by which diseases 
may be avoided, and to medicine , by which they may be remedied : 
for the improvement of the last mentioned art, than which none 
surely can be more beneficial to mankind, the virtues of minerals 
also should be accurately known. So highly has medical skill 
been prized by the ancient Indians, that one of the fourteen Ratnas, 
or: precious things, which their Gods are believed to have produced 
by churning the ocean with the mountain Mandara, was a learned 
physician. What their old books contain on this subject, we ought 
certainly to discover, and that without loss of time; iest the vener¬ 
able but abstruse language, in which they are composed, should 
cease to be perfectly intelligible, even to the best educated natives, 
through a want of powerful invitation to study it. Bernier, who 
was himself of the Faculty, mentions approved medical books in 
Sanscrit, and cites a few aphorisms, which appear judicious and 
rational; but we can expect nothing so important from the works of 
Hindu or Alisafman physicians, as the knowledge, which experience 
mud have given them, of simple medicines. I have seen an Indian 
prescription of fifty-four, and another of sh ty-siv, ingredients ; but 
such compositions are always to be suspected, since the effect of 
one ingredient may destroy that of another; and it were better to 
fmd certain accounts of a single leaf or berry, than to be acquainted 
nit!) the most elaborate compounds, unless they too have been 
proved by a multitude of succcsful experiments. The noble deob- 
Ptment oil. extracted from the Eranela nut the whole family of 
Balsams, the incomparable stoimuh’r root from Columbo, the fine 
rot ring., nt ridiculously colled Japan earth, but in truth produced 
by the decoction of an Indian plant, have long been used in Asia ; 
and who can fore tel what, glorious discoveries of oilier oils, roofs. 
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Salutary juices, may be made by your society? If it be 
whether the Peruvian bark be always efficacious in this country, 
its place may, perhaps, be supplied by some indigenous vegetable 
equally antiseptic, and more congenial to the climate. Whether 
any treatises on Agriculture have been written by experienced 
natives of these provinces, I am not yet informed ; but since the 
court of Spain expect to find useful remarks in an Arabic tract 
preserved in the Escurial, on the cultivation of land in that kingdom , 
we should inquire for similar compositions, and examine the con¬ 
tents of such as we can procure. 

The sublime science of Chemistry, which I was on the point of 
calling divine , must be added, as a key to the richest treasuries of 
nature; and it is impossible to foresee how greatly it may improve our 
manufactures , especially if it can fix those brilliant dyes, which want 
nothing of perfect beauty but a longer continuance of their splen¬ 


dour; or how far it may lead to new methods of fluxing and com¬ 
pounding metals , which the Indian*, as well as the Chin r, arc 
thought to have practised in higher perfection than ourselves. 

In those elegant arts, which are called fine and Hlwrol, though 
of less general utility than the labors of the mechanic, it is 
really wonderful how much a single nation has excelled the v hole 
world : I mean the ancient Greeks , whose Sculpture , of which we 
have exquisite remains both on gems and in marble; no modern 
tool can equal; whose Architecture, we can only imitate at a -wrvilc 
distance, but are unable to make one addition to it. without des¬ 
troying its graceful simplicity; whose Poetry still delights us in 
youth, and amuses us at a mature)- age; and of whose Pa,,, d / and 
Music we have the concurrent relations of so many grave am hors, 
that it would be strange incredulity to doubt their excellence. 
Painting , as an art belonging to tin powers of the imaging : on, or 
what is commonly called Genius, appears to be \v? in im im uu y 
among the people of the East : but the Noidu *v.‘ mm of .nnsic ha*, 
I believe, been formed on truer principles than our own; jtud u\] 
the skill of the native composers i> dircetdd to the great object of 
their art, the natural expression of string ptt<sions > to which m\lod\t 
indeed, is often sacrificed : though 'some of their tunes arc plea ino* 
even to an European ear. Nearly the same may be truly us.wru-d 
of the Arabian or Persian svsta n; and, by a correct explanation 
Of the best books on that subject, much of tlie old GreJ^pi theory 
may probably be recovered. 
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-pHt<3 poetical works of the Elrafo and Persians , which di 
snf^wTingly in tlv ir style and form, are here pretty generally 
known; and, though tastes, concerning which there can be no dis¬ 
puting, are divided in regard to their merit, yet we may safely say 
of them, what Abuleazl pronounces of the Mdhabharat, that, 
although they abound "with extravagant images and descriptions, 
they are in the liighest degree entertaining and instructive.” Poets 
of the greatest genius, Pindar, aEschvlus* Dante, Petrarca, 
Shakespear, Spenser, have most abounded in images not far from 
the brink of absurdity; but, if their luxuriant fancies, or those of 
Abulola, Firdausi, Niza'mi, were pruned away at the haza’l of 
their strength and majesty, we should lose many pleasures by the 
amputation. If we may form a just opinion of the Sanscrit poetry 
fiom the specimens already exhibited, (though we can only judge 
perfectly by consulting the originals), we cannot but thirst for the 
whole work of Yyasa, with which a member of our society, whose 
presgac# deters me from saying more of him, will in due time 
gratify the public. The poetry of Mathura, which is the Parnass¬ 
ian land of the Hindus, has a softer and less elevated strain; but, 
since the inhabitants of the districts near Agra , and principally of 
the Luab, are said to surpass all other Indians in eloquence, and 
to have composed many agreeable tales and love-songs, which are 
still extant, Bhdshd , or vernacular i Horn of Vraja, in which they 
are written, should not be neglected. No specimens of genuine 
Oratory can be expected from nations, among whom the form of 
government precludes even the idea of popular eloquence ; but the 
art of writing, in elegant and modulated periods, has been culti¬ 
vated in Asia from the earliest ages : the Vidas ^ as well as the 
Alcoran , are written in measured prose; and the compositions of 
Tsocrites are not more highly polished than those of the best 
Arabian and Persian authors. 

Of the Hindu and Hardman architecture there are yet many 
noble remains in Bular, and some in the vicinity of Mai da ; urn* am 
I unwilling to believe, that even thos, ruins, of which you will, I 
Trti-r. be presented ' irh correct delineations, mnv furnish our own 
architect.* with new ideas of beauty . nd sublimity. 

P emit me now to add a few words on the Science properly 
r e named ; in which h must lie admitted, that the Asiatics^ if com 
pared with our Western nations, are mere children. One of the 
in >:n sr.gaci.,;r me;: i" this age. who < outinue*. 1 Lmpe, to improve 
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orn it, Samuel Johnson, remarked in my bearing, that, 
fVTON bad flourished in ancient Greece, he would have been 
worshipped as a divinity?” how zealously then would he he 
adored in Hindustan , if his incomparable writings could be read and 
comprehended by the Pandits o f Cashmir or Benares! I have seen 
a mathematical book in Sanscrit of the highest antiquity; but soon 
perceived from the diagrams, that it contained only simple ele¬ 
ments : there may, indeed, have been, in the favorable atmosphere 
of Asia , some diligent observers of the celestial bodies and such 
observations, as are recorded, should indisputably be made public; 
but let us not expect any new methods, or the analysis of new carves; 
from the geometricians of Iran, Turkistan, or India . Could the 
works of Archimedes, the Newton of Sicily , be restored to their 
genuine purity by the help of Arabic versions, we might then 
have reason to triumph on the success of our scientilical incjuirics; 
or could the successive improvements and various rules of AhjJ/ra 
be traced through Arabian channels, to which Cardan boasted that 
he had access, the modern History of Mathematics would receive 
considerable illustration. 

The Jurisprudence of the Hindus and Musalmdns will produce 
more immediate advantage; and, if some standard huo-tracts \ve»v ac¬ 
curately translated from the Sanscrit and Arabic, we might hope in 
time to see so complete a Digest of InddmLv vs, rh a; nib a-put: among 
the native* might be decided without , which is in truth 

adisgro.ee, though satirically called a;//<?>//, to ihe forensic science. 

All these objects of inquiry must oppear to v u, Gentlemen, 
in so strong a light, that bare intimations of them will be;sufficient; 
nor is it necessary to make use of eundation as an incentive to an 
ardent pursuit of them: yet I cannot forbear exp e-mng a wish, 
that the activity of the Frimch hi the same pursuits may not be 
superior to ours, and that the researches of M. v Imm 

the court of Versailles employed for seven years in them climates, 
merely to collect such materials as we are a a may i indie, 
instead of abating, our own curiosity and zeal. If y 11 assent, as 
1 flatter lm mil' vou <l . to these one ions, you s ’ll nlsoVoncnr in 
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promoting the object of them ; and u few idem ha\m , presented 
themselves to my mind, 1 presume to lay them before you. with 
an entire submission to your judgment. 

No cob trihut ions, except those ot .he literary kmd, will he 
requisite for th * support f the society ; but, if each of us were 
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to contribute a succinct description of such nianu 
cfipts as he had perused or inspected, with their aates and the 
names of their owners, and to propose for solution such questions 
as had occurred to him concerning Asiatic Art, Science, and His¬ 
tory. natural or civil, we should possess without labor, and al¬ 
most by imperceptible degrees, a fuller catalogue of Oriental books, 
than has hitherto been exhibited, and our correspondents would 
he apprised of those points, to which we chiefly direct our investi¬ 
gations. Much may, T am confident, be expected from the com¬ 
munications of learned natives , whether lawyers, physicians, or pri¬ 
vate scholars, who would eagerly, on the first invitation, send us 
their Helen mat and Rishlahs on a variety of subjects : some for the 
sake of advancing general knowledge, but most of them from a 
desire, neither uncommon nor unreasonable, of attracting notice, 
and recommending themsleves to favor. Tith a view to avail 
ourselves of this disposition, aiid to bring their latent science under 
our inspection, it might be advisable to print and circulate a short 
memorial, in Persian and Hindi , setting forth, in a style'accommo¬ 
dated to their own habits and prejudices, the design of our institu¬ 
tion ; nor would it be impossible hereafter, to give a medal annu¬ 
ally, with inscriptions, .in Persian on one side, and on the reverse 
in Sanscrit, as t!i prize of merit, to the writer of the best essay 
or di. <enati«m. To instruct others is the prescribed duty of learned 
}}rhdj(ia?is, and, if they be men of substance, without reward ; but 
ihev would ell be flattered with an honorary marl: of distinction ; 
and the Afahomedans have not only the permission, but the 
positive command, of their law-giver, to search for harniiuj even in 
the rt motest parts of the ejIJ r. It were superfluous to suggest, with 
how much correctness and f: -ility their compositions might be 
Iran slated for our use, since their languages are now more gene¬ 
rally and perfectly understood than they have ever been by any 
nation Europe. 

I have detained you, I fear, too long by this address, though 
it has been mv endea\our to reconcile comprehensiveness with 
brevity, the subjects, which 1 have lightly sketched, would be 
found, if aunutclj examined, to be inexhaustible ; and, since no 
limits can bn set to your researches but the boundaries of Asia. 
itself, 1 may not improperly conclude with wishing for your 
Hti' M-i' , what the (.ommenfator on the Laws, pray3 for the 
comAhut iorp of our country, tbut it may be hchpetiwl. 
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N tlic former discourses, which I hud the honor of address¬ 
ing to you, Gentlemen, on the institution and objects of our 
Society, I confined myself purposely to general topics; giving 
in the first a distant prospect of the vast career, on which we 
were entering, arid, in the second, exhibiting a more diffuse, bui still 
superficial, sketch of the various discoveries in History, Sejenee, 
and Arc, which we might justly expect from our inquiries into 
the literature of Asia. 1 now propose to fill up that outline so com¬ 
prehensive! v as to omit nothing essential, yet so concisely as to 
avoid being tedious ; and, if the state of mv health shall sutler me 
to continue long enough in this climate, it is my design, with your 
permission, to prepare for our annual meetings a series of short 
dissertations, unconnected in their titles and subjects, but all. 
tending to a common point of no small importance in thq pursuit 
of intcr< mg truths. 

Of all the works, which have been published in our own age, 
or, porlu*ps, in any other, on the History of the Ancient World, 
and ike first population of this habitable globe , that of Mr. ■ ' uvn 
Bryant, whom I name with reverence, and affection, has the best 
claim to the praise of deep erudition ingeniously applied, and ne w 
theories happily illustrated by an assemblage of liumhc rless con¬ 
verging ravrt from a most extcm-ive circuit) ferrnce ; it fills, never¬ 
theless, ns evorv human work must fall, khort of perfection ; arid 
the least sat i Mar ory pn» i of i' seems «<> be lieu, winch relates to !he 
derivation of words some MM/M languages: Etymology In-, no 
doubt, some use in historical researches ; but h* is a medium of 
proof so very fallacious, that, wh ro it clueidafctte one fed, it ob¬ 
scures a thousand, and more frequently borders on I he ridiculous, 
than leads to any solid conclusion : ii rarely carries With it any 
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(.fif power of conviction from a resemblance of sounds or si 
of letters ; yet often, where it is wholly unassisted by those 
advantages, it may be indisputably proved by extrinsic evidence. 
AVe know a posteriori, that both jitz and hi jo, by the nature of two 
several dialects, are derived from jilius ; that uncle conies from aims, 
and stranger from extra; that jour is dedueibie, through the 
Italian, from dies; and rossignol from luscinia, or the singer in groves ; 
that sciuro, hcureuil, and squirrel are compounded of two Greek words 
descriptive of the animal ; which etymologies, though they could 
not have been demonstrated a priori, might serve to confirm, if 
any such cofirmation were necessary, the proofs of a connection 
between the members of one great Empire ; but, when we derive 
our hanger , or short pendent sword, from the Persian, because igno¬ 
rant travellers thus mis-spell the words khanjar, which in truth 
means a different weapon, or sandal-wood from the Greek, because 
we suppose, that sandals were sometimes made of it, we gain no 
ground in proving the affinity of nations, and only weaken argu¬ 
ments', which might otherwise be firmly supported. That Cus 
then, or, as it certainly is written in one ancient dialect, Cut, and in 
others, probably, Ca'h, enters into the composition of many proper 
names, we may very reasonably believe ; and that Algeziras takes 
its name from the Arabic word for an island, cannot be doubted ; 
but, when we arc told from Eici'ope, that placer and provinces in 
India were clearly denominated from those words, we cannot but 
observe, in the first instance, that the town, in which we now arc 
assembled, is properly written and pronounced CalicMC, that both 
t. atif and Cut unquestionably mean places of strength, or, in general, 
any 'enclosures ■ and that Gujarat is at lea t a.- remote fro;.. .Jezirah 
in sound, as it is in -ituatioii. 

A nothci exception (and a third could hardly be discovered 
by any candid criticism ) to the Analysis of Ancient. Mythology, is, 
that the method ’of reasoning and arrangement of topics adopted 
iu that 1 earned work are not quite ugr, cable to the title, but al¬ 
most wholly ay,‘/helical ; and, though synthesis may he the bettor 
modi' in pure sciencr, when' the principles are undeniable, yet it 
sew, loss calculated to give complete satisfaciiou in historical 
disquisition -, where every postil latum will perhaps be rofusec 
and e\ ry definition controvert;.d : this 
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discuss the same, or a similar theory in a method pu 
lytieal, and, after beginning with facts of general notoriety or 
undisputed evidence, to investigate such truths, as are at. first un¬ 
known or very imperfectly discerned. 

Th e. jive principal nations, who have in different ages divided 
among themselves, as a kind of inheritance, the vast continent of 
Asia, with the many islands depending on it, are the Indians , the 
Chinese, the Tartars, the Arabs, and the Persians: who they sever¬ 
ally were, whence, and when they came, where they now are settled, 
and what advantage a more perfect knowledge of them all may 
bring to our European world, will be shown, I trust, in fire dis¬ 
tinct essays; the last of which will demonstrate the connection or 
diversity between them, and solve the great problem, win ther they 
had any common origin, and whether that origin was the same, 
which we generally ascribe to them. 

I begin with India , not because I find reason to believe it the 
true centre of population or of knowledge, but, because it is the 
country, which we now inhabit, and from which we may best 
survey the regions around us ; as, in popular language, we speak 
of the rising sun, and of his progress through the Zodiac , although 
it had long ago been imagined, and is now demonstrated, that be 
is himself the centre of our planetary system. Let me here ['re¬ 
mise, that, in all these inquiries concerning the history of India, 

I shall confine my researches downwards to the Mahannnt dan . 
conquests at the beginning of the eleventh century, but extend them 
upwards, as high as possible, to the eim C reoords 0? 

the human species. \ 

India then, on its most enlarged scale, in which the ancients 
appear to have understood it, comprises an area of near/hr/// de¬ 
grees on each side, including a space almost as large as all Europe; 
being divided on the west from Persia by the Arachosian moun¬ 
tains, limited on the east by the GMt m 

Bula, confined on the north by the wilds of Tartu ?/, and extending 
to the south as far as the isles of Java. This trapezium, therefore, 
comprshends the ship* ndous hills of Potyhl or Tibet, the beautiful 
valley of Cashmlr, and all the domains of the old htdoscythians, 
the countries ol IScpctl lihutan, Q&hvntjp or 1 se/na together with 
Jgiair. Ava, Karan, and t.hc burdenng king -imus, a.-: lur as i 1»*> f " \ , 
of the Hindu .• or Sir of the Arabian geographers ; not to monlioA 
the iy]iole Wester)', penin ila »vi- h the cclcbi-tlcd island ol Sinftfifu 
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%J06n-like men , at its southern extremity. Bj r IncVa, in short, 
mean that whole extent of country, in which tne primitive re¬ 
ligion and languages of the Hindus prevail at this day with more 
or less of their ancient purity, and in which the Nay art letters are 
still used with more or less deviation from their original form. 

The Hindus themselves believe their own country, to which 
they give the vain epithets of Madhyama or Central, and Punya - 
bhumi . or the Land of Virtues, to have been the portion of Bharat, 
one of nins brothers, whose father had the dominion of the 
whole earth ; and they represent the mountains of Himalaya as 
lying to the north, and, to the west, those of Vim thy a, called also 
Vindian by the Greeks ; beyond which the Sindhu runs in several 
branches to the sea, and meets it nearly opposite to the point of 
DwAriha , the celebrated seat of their Shepherd God: in the south¬ 
east they place the great river Saravatya ; by which they probably 
mean that of Ava, called also A irdvati in part of its course, and giving 

> t 1 * O £> 

perhaps its ancient name to the gulf of Sahara . This domain of 
Bharat they consider as the middle of the Jambudwipa , which the 
Tibdians also call the Land cf Zambu ; and the appellation is ex¬ 
tremely remarkable ; for Jarnhu is the Sanscrit name of a delicate 
fruit called Jaman by the Musalmdns , and by us rose-apple ; but 
the largest and richest fort is named Amrita, or Immoi ml ; and the 
Mythologies of Tibet apply the same word to a celestial tree bear¬ 
ing ambrosial fruit, and adjoining to four vast rocks, from which as 
many sat rod rivers derive their several streams. 

The inhabitants of this extensive tract are described by Mr. 
Lord with great exactness, and with a picturesque elegance peculiar 
to our ancient language: u A people, says he, presented themselves 
to mine eyes, clothed in linen garments somewhat low descend¬ 
ing, of a gesture and garb, as I may say,-maidenly and well 
nigh etiimiuate, of a countenance sh\ and some what estranged, 
yet smiling oni; a glozed and bashful familiarity.” Mr. Ormk, the 
Miuoriari of India , who unites an exquisite taste for every fine 
art with an accurate knowledge of Asiatic manners, observes, in 
hia elegant preliminary Dissertation, that this “ country 
inhabited from the earliest, antiquity by a people, who have no 
resemblance, either in their figure or manners, with any of the 
nation.* roui.i^uous t.<» them, M and that, :tii hotmli conquerors have 


established themselves at different tunes in 
India yet the original inhabitants have T o.st 


qu 

different parts of 
very little of their 
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_Xl character.” The ancients, in fact, give a descript loOl-J 

"^thehC which our early travellers confirmed, and our own personal 
knowledge of them nearly verities ; as you will perceive from a 
passage hi the Geographical Poem of Dionysius, which the Analyst 
of Ancient Mythology lias translated with great spirit: 

“ To tk’ east a lovely country wide extends, 

India, whose borders the wide ocean bounds; 

On this the sun, new rising from the main, 

Smiles pleas’d, and sheds his early orient beam. 

Th’ inhabitants are swart, and iu their locks 


Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth. 

Various their functions; some the rock explore, 
And from the mine extract the latent gold; 
Some labor at the woof with cunning skill, 

And manufacture linen; others shape 
And polish iv’ry with the nicest care : 

Many retire to rivers shoal, and plunge 
To seek the beryl flaming in its bed, 

Or glitt ring diamond. Oft the jasper’s found 
Green, but diaphanous ; the topaz too 
Of ray serene and pleasing ; last of all 
The lovely amethyst, in which combine 
All the mild shades of purple. The rich soil, 
Wash’d by a thousand rivers, from all sides 
Pours on the natives wealth without control.” 


Their sources of wealth are still abundant even after so many 
revolutions and conquests; in their manufactures of cotton they 
still surpass all the world; and their features have, most probably, 
remained unaltered since the time ot Dionysius; nor can we 
reasonably doubt, how degenerate and abased so ewer IlmUtts may 
now appear, that in sonic early age the . wore splendid iu arts and 
arms ; happy in government, wise in legislation, and eminent in 
various knowledge : but, since their civil history beyond the middle 
of the ?ilnetr.e»th century from the present; time, is involved in a 
cloud of fables, we seem to possess only four general media of 
satisfying our curiousily concerning it; namely, first, their Lon 
gwiqesi nod Istim ; secondly, their Philosophy and ttcliyion; thirdly, 
the actual remains of their old &•«//>*<«? aud Architecture; and 
fourthly, the written memorials of their Science* and Arts. 


D 
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' It is much to be lamented, that neither the Greeks, w. 
led Alexander into India , nor those tvIio Tverc long connect¬ 
ed with it under the Bactrian Princes, have left us any means of 
knowing with accuracy, what vernacular languages they found on 
their arrival in this Empire. The Mahommedans , we know, heard 
the people of proper Hindustan , or India on a limited scale, speak¬ 
ing a Bhdshd , or living tongue of a very singular construction, 
the purest dialect of which was current in the districts round Agra 
and chiefly on the poetical ground of Mathura ; and this is com¬ 
monly called the idiom of Vraja. Five words in six, perhaps, of 
this language were derived from the Sanscrit , in which books of 
religion and science were composed, and which appears to have 
been formed by an exquisite grammatical arrangement , as the 
name itself implies, from some unpolished idiom; but the basis of 


the Hindustani, particularly the inflections and regimen of verbs, 
differed as widely from both those tongues, as Arabic differs 
from Persian , or German from Greek . Now the general effect of 
conquest ft to leave the current language of the conquered people 
unchanged, or very little altered, in its ground-work, but to blend 
with it a considerable number of exotic names both for things 
and for actions; as it has happened in every country, that I can re- 
eollect H wherc the conquerors have not preserved their own tongue 
unmixed with that of the natives, like the Turks in Greece , and the 
Saxons in Britain; and this analogy might induce us to believe, that 
the pure Hindi , whether of Tartarian or Chaldean origin, was 
primeval in Upper India , into which the Sanscrit was introduced 
by conquerors from other kingdoms in some very remote age; for 
we cannot doubt that the language of the Vedas was used in the 
great extent oi country, which has before been delineated, as long 
as the religion of Brahmii has prevailed in it. 

The Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a 
wonderful structure: more perfect than the G . d\ more copious than 
the Latin, and more exquisitely relined than < hlier, yet bearing to 
both of theta a stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and in the 
forms of grammar, than could possibly have been produced by acci¬ 
dent ; so strong indeed, that no philologer could examine them all 
three, without believing them to have sprung from some common 
source, which, perhaps, no longer exists: there ft a similar reason, 
though not quite so forcible, for stippom i thai both the Gothic 
and tli>: Celtic , though blended with a very different idiom, had 
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lame origin with the Sanscrit ; and the old Persian migh 
added to the same family, if this were the place for discussing any 
question concerning the antiquities of Persia . 

The characters , in which the languages of India were origin¬ 
ally written, are called Nagarl , form Nagara , a City, with the word 
Deva sometimes prefixed, because they are believed to have been 
taught by the Divinity himself, who prescribed the artificial order 
of them in a voice from heaven. These letters, with no greater 
variation in their form by the change of straight' lines to curves, 
or conversely, than the Cusice alphabet has received in its way to 
India , are still adopted in more than twenty kingdoms and states, 
from the borders of Cashgar and Khoten , to Pa mas bridge, and 
from the Sindhu to the river of Siam; nor can I help believing, 
although the polished and elegant Devandgarl may not be so an¬ 
cient as the monumental characters in the caverns of Jarhshin :lhu f 
that the square Chaldaic letters, in which most Hebrew books are 
copied, were originally the same, or derived from the same proto¬ 
type, both with the Indian and Arabian characters: that the Pic- 
?, from which the Grech and Roman alphabets were forayed by 
various changes and inversions, had a similar origin, there can be 
little doubt ; and the inscriptions at Canaria , of winch you now 
possess a most accurate copy, seem to be compounded of Kagan 
and Eth topic letters, which bear n close relation to each other, 
both in the mode of writing from the left hand, ad in the in- 
gular manner of conectingthe vowels with the consonants. These 
remarks may favor an opinion entertained by many, that all 
the symbols of sound , which at first, probably, v ere only rude 
outlies of the dillerent organs of speech, hud a common origin: 
the symbols of ideas, now used in China and Japan^ and formerly, 
perhaps, in Egypt and d/hr/tv, are quite of a distinct naturO; but it 
is very remarkable, that the order of sound* in the Chinese gram¬ 
mars coriv ponds nearly wit i that observed in Tibet , and hardly dif¬ 
fers from that, which the IIin 1>U consider as the invention of their 
Gods. 

II. Of the Titdinn Religion and 
but little; because a full account of e 
volume: it will be sufficient in this 
lit be proved beyond controversy, 
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bhical tenets, which the Ionic and Attic writers illustrate 
wit Ji all tlie beauties of their melodious language. On one hand 
we see the trident of Neptune, the eagle of Jupiter, the satyrs of 
Bacchus, the bow of Cupid, and the chariot of the Sun ; on another 
we hear the cymbals of Rhea, the songs of the Muses , and the 
pastoral tales of Apollo Nomius. In more retired scenes, in gi us es, 
and in seminaries of learning, we may perceive the Brahmans 
and the Sarmanes , mentioned by Clemens, disputing in the forms 
of logic, or discoursing on the vanity of human enjoyments, on 
the immortality of the soul, her emanation from the eternal mind, 
her debasement, wanderings, and final union with her source. 
The ms philosophical schools, whose principles are explained in the 
Darsana Sastra , comprise all the metaphysics of the old Academy 
the Stoa, the Lyceum ; nor is it possible to read the Vedanta , or 
the many fine compositions in illustration of it, without believing, 
that Pythagoras and Plato derived their sublime theories from 
the same fountain with the sages of India . The Scythian and 
Hyperborean doctrines and mythology may also be traced in every 
part of these eastern regions ; nor can we doubt, that Won or Oden, 
whose religion, as the northern historians admit, was introduced 
into Scandinavia by a foreign race, was the same with Buddh, whose 
rites were probably imported into India nearly at the -ame time, 
though received much later by the Chinese, who soften his name 
into Pd. 


§L 


This may be a proper place to ascertain an important point in 
the Chronology of the Hindtls; for the priests of Buddha left in 
Tibet and China the precise epoch of his appearance, real or im¬ 
agined, in this Empire ; and their information, which had been pre- 
s' rwJ *,i writing, was compared by the Christian .Missionaries and 
scholars with our own era. Couplet* De Guigm s GroRGl, and 
Bailey, differ a little in their accounts of this epoch, but that of 
(!i uplet nee ms the most correct: on taking, however, the medium 
of the four several dates, we may fix the time of Buddha, ortho 
ninth great incarnation of Vishnu, in the year one thousand and 
fourteen before the birth of CniuST, or t<ro thousand seven hundred 
tmd ninety ••nine years ago. Now the Codxiiii lan^, who bousi of 
hi descent in their kingdom, as>crt that he appeared on earth 
ubout ta'O centuries after Krt iina the Tydian Apoi.ro, who look 
so dc'.ith i a p: rt in ihc war of the M i dJtarat ; and, if an Kty- 
nc>! • hn were to suppose, that the Ath hums had embellished 
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poetical history of Panoion’s expulsion and the restora 
of vEgeus with the Asiatic tale of the Pa'ndus and Yronisimu 

neither of which words they could have articulated, I should not 
hastily deride his conjecture : certain it is, that Pandwnandel 
is ca iiea by the Greeks the country of Paxdion. We have, there¬ 
fore determined another interesting epoch, by fixing the age of 
Krishna near the three thousandth year from the present tune ; 
and as the three first Avatars , or descents of Vishnu, relate no 
less’ clearly to an Universal Deluge, in which eight persons only 
were saved, than the fourth and fifth do to the punishment of w. 
piety and the humiliation of the proud, we may for the present as¬ 
sume, that the second, or silver , age of the Hindus was subsequent 
to the dispersion from Babel ; so that we have only a dark inter¬ 
val of about a thousand years, which _ were employed in the 
settlement of nations, the foundation of states or empires, and 
the cultivation of civil society. The great incarnate Gods of this 
intermediate ac'c are both named Kama but with different epithets ; 
one of whom bears a wonderful resemblance to the Indian B ac¬ 
chus, and his wars are the subject of several heroic poems. He 
is represented as a descendant from Sukya, or the Sun, as the 
husband of Sita, and the son of a princess named Cau'selya' : it is 
very remarkable, that the Peruvians , whose Incas boasted of the 
same descent, styled their greatest festival Hamilton ; whence we 
mhy suppose, that South America was peopled by the same race, 
who imported into the farthest parts of Asia the rites aud fabu¬ 
lous history of Ka ma. These rites and this history are extreme¬ 
ly curious ; and, although 1 cannot believe with Kewton, than 
ancient mythology was nothing but. historical truth in a pooica! 
dress, nor, with Bacon, that it consisted solely of moral and 
metaphysical allegories, nor with Bryant, that all the heathen di¬ 
vinities are only different attribute; and representations of tl 

or of deceased progenitors, but conceive 'i hat the whole system of 
Fdigiou.- fables rose, like the NHr, from several distinct sources, 
yeti cannot, but agree, that one groat spring and fountain of all 
idolatry in the four quarters of the gloW was the veneration paid 
bv men to the vast I tody of fire, w hit h *• looks from bis sole domi¬ 
nion lilce the God of this world;’ and another, the immoderate 
respect shown to the memory of power filler virtuous tmotfetors, 

especially the founders of kingdoms leg.slaters and warrior*, of 
whom the Sun or the f/u n v :rc wildly supposed tx> he the j>amiK 
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The remains of architecture and sculpture in India , whic 
ention here as mere monuments of antiquity, nob as specimens 
of ancient art, seem to prove an early connection between this 
country and Africa : the pyramids of Egypt , the colossal statues 
described by Pausanias and others, the sphinx, and the Hermes 
Canis , which last bears a great resemblance to the Varahavatar , or 
the incarnation of A iSHNir in the form of a Boar , indicate the style 
and mythology of the same indefatigable workmen, who formed 
the vast excavations of Canarah , the various temples and images of 
Buddiia, and the idols, which are continually dug up at Gaya , 
or in its vicinity. The letters on many of those monument appear, 
as I have before intimated, partly of Indian , and partly of 
Abyssinian or Ethiopia, origin ; and all tlie.se indubitable facts 
may induce no ill-grounded opinion, that Ethiopia and Hindustan 
were peopled or colonized by the same extraordinary race ; in 
confirmation of which, it may be added, that ilie mountaineers of 
Bengal and Bahar can hardly be distinguished in some of their 
features, particularly their lips and noses, from the modem Abys* 
sinians , whom the Arabs call the children of Cu'sii : and the 
ancient Hindus , according to Strabo, differed in nothing from 
the Africans, but in the straitness ai of their hair, 

while that of the others was crisp or woolly ; a difference proceeding 
chiefly, if not entirely, from the lx-.-peetivc huiiiicliiy or dryness 
of their atmospheres : hence the people who rcucirc 1 the fast, light 
of the rising um, according to the limit l knowledge of the 
ancle tits. ar< -■ ^puljeiuS tobe tl and Eihi -.by 

which he clearly meant certain nations of India ; wli re wo fre¬ 
quently see figures of Buddha with curled hh apparently designed 
fur a representation of it in its natural state. 

IV. It is unfortunate, that the Sit pi Sdstra, or collection of 
treatises on Arts and Manufactures , which must liace contained a 
treasure of useful information on dying, painting, and metallurgy, 
has h< \n so long neglected, that few, if any, traces of it arc io be 
found ; but the labors of the Indian loom and needle have been 
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universally celebrated ; fmdjine linen is not improbably supposed to 
have been called Sindon , from the name of tli: river near which it was 
vi flight in the highest perfection : the people of Colchis were also 
fumed (hr thi manufacture, and the li rdiu* yet more, as we 
learn from several passages in scr; pi mv, and party ailnrly fro m a 
bcauuiul chapter in Ezeiuau containing the mny; authentic deli- 
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5&|tjon of ancient commerce, of which. Tyre had been the principal 
Mart. Silk wo* fabricated immemorially by the Indians, though 
commonly ascribed to the people of Serica or Tancv.t , among whom 
probably the word Sir, winch the Greeks applied to the silk-worm 
signified gold) ajsense, which it now bears in Tibet . That the Hin¬ 
dus were in early ages a commercial people, we have many reasons 
to believe ; and in the first of their sacred law-tracts, which they 
suppose to have been revealed by Menu many millions of years ago, 
we find a curious passage on the legal interest of money, and the 
limited rate of it in different^cases, with an exception in regard 
to adventures at sea ; an exception, which the sense of mankind ap¬ 
proves, and which commerce absolutely requires, though it was not 
before the reign of Fhakcks I. that our own jurisprudence fully 
admitted it in respect of maritime contracts. 

We are told by the Grecian writers, that the Indians were 
the wisest of nations ; and in moral wisdom, they were.certainly 
eminent : their JSlii Sastm, or Sg.dem of Ethics . is yet preserved, 
and the Fables of Yisunuserman, -whom ridiculously call Pilpay 
arc the most beautiful, if not the most ancient, collection of apo¬ 
logues in the world : they were first translated from the Sanscrit, 
in the sivth century, by the order of BuZERC 1 t, or Bri; 
siin, tlhij chief physician and afterwards Vczir of the great Anushi- 
revan, and are extant under various names in more than twenty 
languages; but their original title is Ilitopadcsa , or Amicable Instruc¬ 
tion : and, ae the very existence of ..Esoj>. whom the Arabs believe 
to have been an Abyssinian, . appears rather doubtful, I am not 
disinclined to suppose, that’the first moral fables, which appeared 
in Europe, were of Indian or Ethiopian origin. 

The Hindus are said to have boasted of three inventions, all of 
which, indeed, are admirable, the method of instructing by apologues, 
the decimal scale adopted now by all civilized nations, and the game 
of Chess, on winch they have some curious treatises; but, if their 
numerous work© on Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Music, all which 
are extant and accessible, were explained in some language general¬ 
ly known, it would bo found, that they had yet higher pretensions 
to the praise of a fertile and inventive genius. Their lighter 
Poems are lively and elegant; their Epic, magnificent and sub 
limn in highest decree ; their Puran's comprise a series' of 
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from that compendium of them, which is called UpanishL~ f 

_ d irith noble speculations in metaphysics, and fine discourses 

on the being and attributes of God. Their most ancient medical 
book, entitled C haraka, is believed to be the work of Siva ; for 
each ol the divinities in their Triad has at least one sacred com¬ 
position ascribed to him; but, as to mere human works on History 
an . tocography, though they are said to be extant in Coshnnr, it 
mt been yet in my power to procure them. What their as¬ 
tronomical and mathematical writings contain, will not. 1 trust, 
remain long a secret : they are easily procured, and their impor¬ 
tance cannot be doubted. The Philosopher, whose works are said 
to include a system of the universe founded on the principle of 
Attraction and the Central position of the sun, is named Yavan 
Aciia'hya, because lie had travelled, we arc told, into Ionia : if this 
be true, he might have been one of those, who conversed with 
1 i iHAoOKAs ; this at least is undeniable, that a book on astronomy 
in Sanscrit bears the title of Yavana. Jatica, which may signify the 
Ionic Sect ; nor is it improbable, that the names of the planets and 
Zodiacal .stars, which the Arabs borrowed from the Greeks, but which 
we find In tne oldest Indian records, were originally devised by the 
same ingenious and enterprising race, from whom both Greece and 
lndm were peopled; the race, who, as Dionysius describes them, 
first assayed the deep, 


And wafted merchandise to coasts unknown, 

Those, who digested first the starry choir, 

1 heir motions mark’d, and call’d them by their names.’ 

Of these cursory observations on the Hindus, which it would 
require volumes to expand and illustrate, this is the result: that 
O" emorial affinity withtb*old j i 

ana Egyptians, the Phenirians, Groin and Tuscans, the Scythians or 
Goth--, and Celts, the Chinese, Japanese, and Peruvians; whence, as no 
reason appears for believing, that they were a colony from any one 
ol those nations, or any of those! nations from them, we may fairly 
■ ,m! "m Le that t hoy all proceeded from some central country ■ to inves¬ 
tigate which will 1)0 the object of my future Discourses; and I have a 
sanguiue hope, that your collect ions during the present year will 
bring to light many useful discoveries; although the departure for 
Puny. ’ of a very ingenious m-mber, who first.’opened the inestima¬ 
ble mine "t Sanscrit literature, will often <1 ■-price us. of accurate and 
hobd u .formation concerning the languages and antiquities of India. 
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• Gentlemen, 

HAD the honor last year of opening to you my intention, 
to discourse at our annual meetings on the jive principal 
nations, who have peopled the continent and islands oi -Dm, 

5 to fcr&ee, by an historical and philological analysis, the 
number of ancient stems, from which those five branches have sever¬ 
ally sprung, and the central region, from which they appear to 
have proceeded: you may, therefore, expect, that, having sub¬ 
mitted to your consideration a lew general remarks on the old in¬ 
habitants of India , 1 should now offer my sentiments on some other 
nation, who, from a similarity ot Innipuujc, rehyion, ants, and c. ' • nj'i >, 
may be supposed to have had an early connection with the Hindus; but, 
since we find some Asiatic nations totally dissimilar to them in all 
or most of those particulars, and since the difference will strike you 
more foreibl) by an immediate and el om* rompunson. I design at 
present to give a short account of a wonderful people, who seem 
in every respect so strongly contrasted to the original natives of 
this country, that they must have been for ages a distinct and 
separate race. 

For the purpose of these discourses, l considered mha ^.x iu 
largest scale, describing it; as 1 } mg between Persia and < '/ima, i<<r- 
tanj and Jav®\ and, for the same purpose, J now apply the mmm <‘t 
Arabia, as the Ar-.ihi tieographers olf*..-u apply it* M> that c\ten 
sive Peninsula, v.Uirh the 1 » r- 1 1 ho a di\ i * 1 * ‘ frwin vI/f/'V, the grout 
Assyrian river from Jrui. and of wbi<h the Enjih r< / ■ Sea washes 
the base; without excluding an) part ot its western side, whieh 
would be completely maritime, if no isthmus infer vein d belyveen' 
the Mediteiran in, and the Sea of £J:om: (hat country m short ! 
caU Arabia, In which the Arabic language hikJ let(< r-. or huHi a.> 
have it near uffu Ft-v to hciu, have Leon tftmit uiori i!l\ < i irri'ii v, 
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Efa/abia, thus divided from India by a vast ocean, or at lea! 
Droad bay, could hardly have been connected in any degree 
with this country, until navigation and commerce had V ‘een consider¬ 
ably improved: yet, as the Hindus and the people of Yemen were 
both commercial nations in a very early age, they were probably 
the first instruments of conveying to the western world the gold, 
ivory, and perfumes of India , as well as the fragrant wood, called 
dlluicwa in Arabic and aguru in Sanscrit , which grows in the 
greatest perfection in Anam or Cochinchina. It is possible too, 
that a part of the Arabian Idolatry might have been derived from 
the same source with that of the Hindus ; but such an intercourse 
maybe considered as partial and accidental only; nor ami more 
convinced, than I was fifteen years ago, when I took the liberty to 
animadvert on a passage in the History of Prince Kantemir, 
that the Turks have any just reason for holding the coast of 
Yemen to be a part of India , and calling its inhabitants Yellow 
Indians. 


§L 


The Arabs have never been entirely subdued; nor has any 
impression been made on them, except on their borders; where, indeed, 
the PhenicianSy Persians , Ethiopians , Egyptians , and, iu modern 
times, the Othrnan Tartars , have severally acquired settlements; 
but, with these exceptions, the natives of Hejaz and Yemen have 
preserved for ages the sole dominion of their deserts and pastures, 
their mountains and fertile valleys: thus, apart from the rest of 
mankind, this extraordinary people have retained their primitive 
manners and language, features and character, as long and as re¬ 
markably as the Hindus themselves. All the genuine Arabs, of Syria 
whom I knew in Europe, those of Yemen, whom I saw in the isle 
of IfinzHun , whither many had come from Maskat for the purpose 
of trade, and those of Hcjhz, whom 1 have met in Bengal, form a 
striking contrast to the Hindu inhabitants of these provinces: their 
eyes arc full of vivacity, their speech voluble and articulate, their 
deportment manly and dignified, their apprehension quick, their 
minds always present and attentive; with a spirit of independence 
appearing in the countenances even of the lowest among them. 
Men will always differ in their ideas of civilization, each measuring 
it by the habit3 and prejudices of his own country; but, if courtesy 
and urbanity, a love of poetry and eloquence, and the practice of 
exalted virtues be ajuster measure of perfect society, we have 
certain proof, that the people of Arabia, bom on phuus and in cities, 
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iblican and monarchical states, were eminently civilize 
ty ages befo. e their conquest of Persia. 

It is deplorable, that the ancient History of this majestic 
race should be as little known in detail before the time of Dhu 
Yezen, as that of the Hindus before Vicramaditya; for, although 
the vast historical work of Alnuwairi , and the Murvjuldhahab, or 
Golden Meadows , of Almasiludl, contain chapters on the kings of 
Himyar, Ghasun, and ffirah, with lists, of them and sketches of their 
several reigns, and although Genealogical Tables, from which chro¬ 
nology might be better ascertained, are prefixed to many compo¬ 
sitions of the old Arabian Poets, yet most manuscripts are «o incor¬ 
rect, and so many contradictions are found in the best of them, 
that we can scarce lean upon tradition with security, and must 
have recourse to the same media for investigating the historv of 
the Arabs, that I before adopted in regard to that of the Indians ; 
namely, their language , letters , and religion, their ancient monuments, 
and the certain remains of their arts ; on each of which heads l 
shall touch very concisely, having premised, that my observations 
vvill in general be confined to the state of Arabia before that 
singular revolution, at the beginning of the seventh ce .rury. the, 
effects of which we feel at this day from the Pyrenean mountains, 
and the Danube, to the farthest parts of the Indian Empire, and 
even to the Eastern Islands. 

1. lor the knowledge, which any European , who pleases, may 
attain of the Arabian language, we are principally indebted to 
the university of Leyden ; for, though several Italians have as¬ 
siduously laboured in the same wide field, yet the fruit of theii 
labours has been rendered almost useless by more commodious 
and more accurate works printed in Holland ; and, though Pocoe a 
certainly accomplished much, and was able to accomplish am 
tiling, yet the Academical ease, which he enjoyed, and his theologic¬ 
al pursuits, induced him to leave unfinished the valuable work of 
Matdam, which lie had prepared for publication , nor, even if that 
rich mine of Arabian Philology had v at the light, would it have 
borne any comparison with the fifty dissertations of llariri , which 
the first Albert Schultkn.s translated and explained, though he 
sent abroad but few of them, and has left his worth}' wrandson 
from whom perhaps 1 fmddri also may be expected, the. honor 
of publishing the rest: but the palm of glory in this branch of 
literature is due to Gni.rts, whose works *ire equal]- profound 
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so perspicuous in method, that they may always 
stilted without fatigue, and read without languor, yet so a- 
bundant in matter, that any man, who shall begin with his noble 
edition of the Grammar compiled by his master Erpenius, and 
proceed, with the help of his incomparable dictionary, to study his 
History of Taimiir by Ibui Arabshah, and shall make himself com¬ 
plete master of that sublime work, will understand the learned 
Arabic better than the deepest scholar at Constantinople or at 
Mecca. The Arabic language, therefore, is almost wholly in our 
power; and, as it is unquestionably one of the most ancient in 
the world, so it yields to none ever spoken by mortals in the num¬ 
ber of its words and the precision of its phrases ; but it is equally 
true and wonderful, that it bears not the least resemblance, either in 
words or the structure of them, to the Sanscrit , or great parent 
of the IwUan dialects ; of which dissimilarity I w T ill mention two 
remarkable instances : the Sanscrit , like the Greek, Persian , and 
German , delights in compounds, but, in a much higher degree, 
and indeed to such excess, that I could produce words of more 
than twenty syllables, not formed ludicrously, like that bv which 
the buffoon in Aristophanes describes a feast, but with perfect 
’seriousness, on the most solemn occasions, and in the most elegant 
works; while the Arabic, on the other hand, and all its sister 
dialects, abhor the composition of words, and invariably express 
very complex ideas by circumlocution ; so that, if a compound word 
be found in any genuine language of the Arabian Peninsula, 
(Zenmerclah for instance, which occurs in the Hamasah) it may at 
mice be pronoun cd an exotic. Again; it is the genius of the 
Sau'cr/f , and other languages of the same stock, that the roots 
of m rbs be almost universally bit item !, so that jive and twenty 
hundred such roots might be formed by the composition of the 
jj j'i) j Indian letters ; but the Arabic roots arc as universally tri- 
literal so that the composition of the twenty-eiaht Arabian letters 
would phe near tiro an I twenty thousand dements of the language : 
mid (his will demonstrate the surprising extent of it ; for, although 
great numbers of its roots arc confessedly lost, and some, per¬ 
haps, w« j re never in u»u. yet, if wo suppose ten thousand of them 
(without reckoning piadrdUcrah ) to exist, and each of them to 
admit oclypbv variations, one with another, in forming derivative 
• v’i 1 11 then a perfect Arahu' diction *y ought to contain 
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ges by the rules of grammar. The derivatives in Sail 
are considerably more numerous :but a farther comparison between 
the two languages is here unnecessary; since, in whatever light 
we view them, they seem totally distinct, and must have been 
invented by two different races of men ; nor do 1 recollect a single 
word in common between them, except Suruj, the plural of Sira/ 
meaning both a lamp and the sun, the Sanscrit name of which is, 
in Bengal, pronounced Svrja ; and even this resemblance may 
be purely accidental. We may easily believe with the Hindus , 
that not even Indra himself and his heavenly bands , much less chip 
mortal , ever comprehended in lus mind such an ocean of irords as 
their sacred language contains , and with the Arabs, that no man 
man uninspired was ever a complete master ot Arabic : in tart 
no person, 1 believe, now living in Europe or Asia , can read 
without study an hundred couplets together in any collection 
of ancient Arabian poems ; and we are told, that the great author 
of the Kamils learned by accident from the mouth of a child* 
in a village of Arabia, the meaning of three words, which lie 
had long sought in vain from grammarians, and from books, ol 
the highest reputation. It is by approximation alone, that a 
knowledge of these two venerable languages can be acquired ; 
and, with moderate attention, enough of them both may be 
known, to delight and instruct us in an infinite degree : I con¬ 
clude this head with remarking, that the nature ol the Ethnguc 
dialect seems to prove an early establishment ol the Arabs in part 
of Ethiopia, from whi/ii they were afterwards expelled, and attack¬ 
ed even in their own coriniry by the Abyssinian* , who had been 
invited over as auxiliaries against the tyrant of Yemen about a 
century before the birth of Mauommed. 

Of the characters, in which the old compositions of Arabia 
were written, we know but little ; except that the Koran originally 
appeared in thus-* of Cilsah, from which the modern -irabmu let¬ 
ters, with all their elegant variations, were, deri\ cd, and winch un¬ 
questionably hud a common origin with the / // hr ear or ChatLr' ; 
but, as to the Himyaric letters, or tlio*e which we sec mentioned 
by the name of Almusnad, we hire still in total darkness; the 
traveller Niebuhr having been unfortunately prevented f-om visit¬ 
ing some ancient monumtents in Y^rnen, which arc said to have in- 
setipi ions on them : if those letters bear a strong resemblance to 
the tfagort and if a *‘orv current in India be true, that some- 
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.erehants heard the Sanscrit language spoken in 
E tappy , we might be confirmed in our opinion, tha„ an 
formerly subsisted between the two nations of opposite coasts, 
but should have no reason to believe, that they sprang from the 
same immediate stock. The first syllable of Harnyar , as many 
Europeans write it, might perhaps induce an Etymologist to derive 
the Arabs of Yemen from the great ancestor of the Indians; but 
we must observe, that Himyar is the proper appellation of those 
Arabs ; and many reasons concur to prove, that the word is 
purely Arabic: the similarity of some proper names on the bor¬ 
ders of India to those of Arabia , as the river Arabia*, a place called 
Araba , a people named Aribes or Arabics and another called Sabai 
is indeed remarkable, and may hereafter furnish me with obser¬ 
vations of some importance, but not at all inconsistent with my 
present ideas. 

II. It is generally asserted, that the old religion of the 
Arabs was entirely Sabian; but I can offer so little accurate infor¬ 
mation concerning the Sabian faith, or even the meaning of the 
word, that I dare not yet speak on the subject with confidence. 
This at least is certain, that the people of Yemen very soon fell into 
the common, but fatal, error of adoring the Sun and the Firma¬ 
ment ; for even the third in descent from Yoetan, who was conse¬ 
quently as old as Nahor, took the surname of Abdusiiams, or 
Servant of the Sun ; and his family, we are assured, paid particular 
honors to that luminary : other tribes worshipped the planets 
and fixed stars ; but the religion of the poets at least seems to have 
been pure Theism ; and this wekuow with certainty, because we 
have Arabian verses of unsuspected antiquity, which contain pious 
and elevated sentiments on the goodness and justice, the power 
and omnipresence, of Allah, or the God. If an inscription, said 
to have been found on marble in Yemen , be authentic, the ancient 
inhabitants of that country preserved the religion of Ebeu, and 
professed a belief in miracles and a future stale. 

We are also told, that a strong resemblance may be found 
be ■.wren the religions of the pagan Arabs and ihe Hindus ; but, 
though this may be true, yet an agreement in worshipping the sun 
and stars will not prove an affinity between the two nations : the 
/' ■' '•* of God represented ns female deities, the adoration of stones, 
and tbo name of the Idol Wrnn, may lead u. f indeed to suspect, 
that some' of the Hindu mperstitions. had found, their w»y into 
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bia ; and, though we have no traces in Arabian History of 
^conqueror or legislator as the great Sesac, who is said to have 
raised pillars in Yemen as well as at the mouth of the Ganges , yet, 
since we know, that Sacya is a title of Buddha, whom I suppose 
to be Woden, since Buddha was not a native of India , and since 
the age of Sesac perfectly agrees with that of Sacya, we may 
form a plausible conjecture, that they were in fact the same person, 
who travelled eastward from Ethiopia , either as a warrior or as 
a lawgiver, about a thousand years before Christ, and whose rites 
we now see extended as far as the country of Niphon; or, as 
the Chinese call it, Japuen, both words signifying the Rising Sun . 
Sacya may be derived from a word meaning power , or from 
another denoting vegetable food ; so that this epithet will not 
determine, whether he w as a hero or a philosopher; but the 
title Buddha, or wise, may induce us to believe, that he was 
rather a benefactor, than a destroyer, of his species : if his 
religion, however, was really introduced into any part of Arabia , it 
could not have been general in that country ; and we may safely 
pronounce, that before the Mahommedan revolution, the noble and 
learned Arabs were Theists, but that a stupid idolatry prevailed 
among the lower orders of the people. 

I find no trace among them, till their emigration, of any 
Philosophy hut Ethics ; and even their system of morals, generous 
and enlarged as it seems to have been in the minds of a few illustri¬ 
ous chieftains, was on the whole miserably depraved for a century 
at least before Mahommed: the distinguishing virtues, which they 
boasted of inculcating and practising, were a contempt of riches 
and even of death; but, in tile age of the Seven poets, their liberality 
had deviated into mad profusion, their courage into ferocity, and 
their patience into an obstinate spirit of encountering iruitless. 
dangers; but 1 forbear to expatiate on the maimers of the Arabs 
in that age, because the poems, entitled AlmoollalcaU which have 
appeared in our own language, exhibit an exact picture o( tluir 
virtues and their vices, their wisdom and their folly ; arid show 
What may be constantly expected from men of open hearts and 
boiling passions, with no law to cmit-vul, and little religion fo re- 
strain, them. 

Ill, Few monuments of antiquity are preserved in Arabia^ and 
of those few the best accounts are very uncertain; but we are 
assured, that ins ;riptioi*s on rocks aud mountains are still seen in 
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parts oi the Peninsula; which, if they are in any known 
fuage, and if correct copies of them can be procured, may be 
decyphered by easy and infallible rules. 


<SL 


The first Albert Schultens lias preserved in liis Ancient 
Memorials of Arabia, the most pleasing of all hisworks, two little 
poems in an elegiac strain, which are said to have been found, 
about the middle of the seventh century, on some fragments of 
ruined edifices in Hadramut near Aden , and are supposed to be of 
an indefinite, but very remote, age. It may naturally be asked: In 
what characters were they written? Who decyphered them? Why 
were not the original letters preserved in the book, where the 
ver es are cited? What became of the marbles, which Abdurrahman, 
then governor of Yemen, most probably sent to the Kali/ at 
Bagdad? If they be genuine, they prove the people of Yemen to 
have been ‘herdsmen and warriors, inhabiting a fertile and well- 
watered country lull of game, and near a fine sea abounding with 
fish, under a monarchical government, and dressed in green silk 
or vests of needlework,’ either of their own manufacture or im¬ 
ported from India, The measure of these verses is perfectly 
regular, and the dialect undistinguishable, at least by me, from 
that r »f Kuraish) so that, if the Arabian writers were much addicted 
to literary impostures, I should strongly suspect them to be 
modern compositions on. the instability of human greatness, and the 
consequences of irreligion, illustrated by the example of the 
liienxjaric princes ; and the same may be suspected of the first poem 
quoted by SrjiuLTEXs, which he ascribes to an Arab in the age 
of Solomon. 


The supposed homes of the people called Thmiv'd are also 
still to be seen in excavations of rocks : and, in the time of 
Tabuem the (irammarian, a castle was e xtant in Yemen, which 
bore the name of Aladbat, an old bard and warrior, who first, 
we arc told, formed his army, thence called dlkhands, in fiv. parts, 
by which arrangement he 'defeated the troops of llimyar in an 
expedition against Banda, 

Of pillar;- erected by Serac, after bis invasion of Yemen, wo 
f ml on ineiitmn in Arabian historic.- • and, perhaps, the store has 
no uiort i\ nidation than another told by the Greeks and adopted 
by hiWTOX, tlt.it the Arabs worshipped Urania, ruul even Uacchus 
by inoiic, which, they sav, moans <n at in A/abie- but where tiny 
fbuial sic b a word, wo cannot discover 1 it is trtie, that Bebcah 
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s a great and tihmdtuous crowd , and, in tins sense, is 
of tlie sacred city commonly called Mecca. 

The Cabah , or quadrangular edifice at Mecca , is indisputably 
so ancient, that its original use, and the name of its builder, arc 
lost in a cloud of idle traditions. An Arab told me gravely, that it 
was raised by Abkaiiam, who, as I assured him, was never there; 
others ascribe it, with more probability, to Ismail, or one of his 
immediate descendants ; but whether it was built as a place of 
divine worship, as a fortress, as a sepulchre, or as a monument of the 
treaty between the old possessors of Arabia and the sons of Kidar, 
antiquaries may dispute, but no mortal can determine. It is 
thought by Reland to have been the mansion of some anrrot 
Patriarchy and revered on that account by his posterity ; but the room, 
in winch we now are assembled, would contain the whole Arabnui. 
edifice; and, if it were large enough for the dwelling-house of a 
patriarchal family, it would seem ill adapted to the pastoral manners 
of the Kedarites: a Persian author' insists, that the true name of 
Mecca is Maheadah, or the Temple of the Moor ; but, although we 
may smile at his etymology, we cannot but think it probable, thai 
the Cabah was originally designed for religious purposes. Throe 
couplets are cited in an Arabic History of this Building, which, from 
their extreme simplicity, have less appearance of imposture than 
other verses of the same kind: they are ascribed to Asad, a T'abba. 
or king by succession^ who is generally allowed to have, reigned in 
Yemen an hundred and twenty-eight y oars before Christ's birth, and 
they commemorate, without any poetical imagery, the magnificence 
of tin: prince in corering the holy f no pit *rith. striped doth card fur 
lin /•’, and in making keys for i)s gate. Tins temple, however, the 
sanctity of which was restored by Mahommed, had been strangely 
profaned at the time of hi* birth, when it was usual to decorate its 
walls with poems on all subjects, and often <>n the triumphs ol 
Arabian gallantry and the praises of wine, which I he mer¬ 

chants of Syi /Vbrought for sale into the d< serfs. 

From th want of materials on the snb’m r <>f Arnhem antipui 
tv. we find it von difficult to fix tin ('hmnolrv • •(‘the ls> ,<<?- 
files with accuracy beyond the time of Adnan, from whom the ini- 
poster was descended hi the 7 /r< h fy-ji t -•/ • leg re < and, ah hough >\c 

havi genealogies of Allah an and other llmyurw fotirdi us 1 
as the thirtieth degree, or fo: a pc riot l of 'nendreo y< »rs a h i-r 

vet we can. hudlv depend on. them m lai\ h* 1 tublhdi a ni’ l o 
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^ ^ wgical system : by reasoning downwards, hcwevey, we may 
ascertain some points of dosi&erable importance. 'flic universal 
tradition of Yemen is, that Yoktax, the son of Eber, first- 
settled his family in that country; which settlement, l>y the compu¬ 
tation admitted in Europe, must have been above Three thousand sir 
hundred years ago, and nearly at the time, when the Hindus , under 
the conduct of Ra ma, were subduing the first inhabitants of these 
regions, and extending the Indian Empire from Ayddhya or (Jude 
a* far as the isle of Sinhal or Sylan . According to tins calculation, 
NuuorAX, king of Yemen in the ninth generation from Eber, was 
contemporary with Joseph ; and, if averse composed by that prince, 
and quoted by Abclfeda, was really preserved, as it might easily 
ha\ e been, by oral tradition, it proves the great antiquity of the Arab¬ 
ian language and metre. This is a literal version of the couplet: 
1 When thou, who art in power, conductest affairs with courtesy, 
thou attainest the high honors of those, who are most exalted, 
and whose mandates are obeyed/ We are told, that, from an 
elegant verb in this distich, the royal poet acquired the surname 
of Almudaifcr, or the Courteous. Now the reasons for believing this 
verse genuine are its brevity, which made it easy to be remember¬ 
ed, and the good sense comprised in it, which made it become 
proverbial ; to which we may add, that tie* dialect is apparently 
old, and differs in three word- from the idiom of Hejaz : the 
reasons for doubting are, that sentences and verses of indefinite 
antiquity are sometimes ascribed by the Arabs to particular persons 
of eminence ; and they even go so far as to cite a pathetic elegy 
of Adam himself on the death of Abed, but in very good Arabic 
and correct measure. Such are tlm double, which necessarily must 
arise on such a subject; yet we haw no need of ancient monu¬ 
ment* or traditions to prove all that * nr analysis requires, namely, 
that the Arabs y both of Hejhz and Yemen , sprang from a stock 
cut in. ly different from that of the Hindus , and that their first 
establishments in the respective countries, where we now find 
them, were nearly coeval. 


1 cannot finish this article w ithout observing, that, when (he 
King of TJmvuirl'' ministers insf ructrd the Danish travellers to 
collect hbtuncnl books in 1 ruUit, but not to busy themselves with 
procuring - \iahhnf i>n tie \ certainly were nui'n\mi, tlia.1 the 
only u»»emmen*s ol old Aru.hinn 111-o>ry .ore collections of poetical 
piece.- and the comment-arc on them that- all memorable tratr-iic- 
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in J.,///, were recorded in verse ; and that more certain J|0 
y be knqjvn by reading* the Hanuisah , the Thwcin of Undhajl y 
and the valuable work of Obaidullah , than by turning over a 
hundred volumes in prose, unless indeed those poems arc cited by 
the historians as their authorities. 

IV^. The manners of the He j del Arabs, which have continued, 
we know, from the time of Solomon to the present age, were by 
no means favorable to the cultivation of arts; and, as to science. v, 
we have no reason to believe, that they were acquainted with any; 
for the mere amusement of giving names to stars, which were use- 
ful to them in their pastoral or predatory rambles through the, 
deserts, and in their observations on the weather, can hardly be 
considered as a material part of astronomy. The only arts, iu 
which they pretended to excellence, (1 except horsemanship and 
military accomplishments) were poetry and rhetoric : that we lane 
none of their compositions in prose before the Koran , may be 
ascribed, perhaps, to the little skill, which they seem to have had 
in writing ; to their predilection in favor of poetical measure, and 
to the facility, with which verses are committed to memory ; bui. 
all their stories prove, that they were eloquent in a high degree, 
and possessed wonderful powers of speaking without preparation 
in flowing and forcible periods. I have never been able to discover, 
what was meant by their books, called Pawns nn, but suppose, 
that they were collections of their common, or customary, law. 
Writing was so little practised among them, that their old poems, 
which arc now accessible to us, may almost, be considered as origin¬ 
ally unwritten; md I am inclined to think, that Samite^ «Ton n- 
son’s reasoning, on the extreme imperfection of unwritten lan¬ 
guages, was too general ; since a language, that is only spoken, 
may nevertheless be highly polished by a people, who, like the 
ancient Arabs 1 make the improvement of their idiom a national 
concern, appoint solemn assemblies for the purpose displaying 
their poetical talents, and hold it a dury to exercise their children 
in getting hv heart their most approved compositions 

The people of Ytna.n had possibh more nwcbm /carats, and, 
perhaps, more Science ; but, although their ports mip i have been the 
emporia of considerable commerce between Kjypt and Imliaw? 
part of Persia, yet we have no certain proofs of their proheiepey 
in navigation or even in munulaeln^os. I hat the - j/oA.v < the de¬ 
sert, lmd musical instruments and nones tor the different non l 
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' vere greatJy delighted with melody, we know iiWj 
Vthefftftel vcs ; but their lutes and pipes were probably yjgry simple, 
md their music, I suspect, was little more than a natural arid 
tuneful recitation of their elegiac verses and love-songs. The 
singular property of their language, in shunning compound words, 
rimy be urged, according to Bacon’s idea, as a proof, that they had 
made no progress in arts, ‘which require, says lie, a variety of 
combinations to express the complex notions arising from them ; 7 
but the singularity may perhaps be imputed wholly to the genius 
ol the language, and the taste of those, who spoke it ; since the 
old Human ^ who knew no art, appear to have delighted in com¬ 
pound words, which poetry and oratory, one would conceive, might 
require as much as any meaner art whatsoever. 

So great, on the whole, was the strength of parts or capacity, 
either natural or acquired from habit, for which the Arabs were 
ever distinguished, that we cannot be surprized, when we see that 
blaze of genius, which they displayed, as far as their arms extended, 
when they burst, like their own dyke of Arm, through their 
ancient limits, and spread, like an inundation, over the great empire 
of Iran. That a race of TAzi% or Coursers as the Persians call them, 

1 who drank the milk of camels and fed on lizards, should entertain 
a thought of subduing the kingdom of Finn pun’ was considered 
by the General of ^ ezpegtrp’k army as the strongest instance of 
fortune’s levity and mutability ; but Firdaust, a. complete master 
4 , and singularly impartial, re] . the Arabs 

even in the age of Fekidun, as ‘disclaiming any r kind of dependence 
, on that monarch, exulting in their liberty, delighting in eloquence, 
nets of liberality, and martial achievements, and thus making 
the whole earth, says the poet, red as wine with the blood of their 
foes, ami tin air like a forest of canes with their tall spear 
\Vith such a character they were likely to conquer any country, 
that they c uld invade ; and, if Alexander had invaded their do¬ 
minion.-^ they would unquestionably have made an obstinate, and 
probably n huccc Tul, resistance. 

I Jut I have detained you toe* long, gentlemen, with a nation, who 
have ever been rny favorites, and hope at our next anniversary 
meeting to travel with you over a pan of Asia, which exhibit a 
nee of men distinct both fruin the Hindus and from the Arabs 
In die ip.- an time it hall be iny care Id superintend the publication 
>' ' me t ransactions in which, it the learned in Purope ha\e apt 
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their expectations too high, they will not, I believe, Inn 
lilted : my own imperfect essays I always except ; but, though 
my other engagements have prevented my attendance on your 
society for the greatest part of last year, and I have set an ex¬ 
ample of that freedom from restraint, without which no society can 
flourish, yet, as my few hours of leisure will now be devoted to 
Sanscrit literature, l cannot but hope, though my chief object be 
a knowledge of Hindu Law, to make some discovery in other 
sciences, which I shall impart with humility, and which you will, 
I doubt not, receive with indulgence. 
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ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

ON THE TARTARS, 

DELIVERED 21st. FEBRUARY, 1788. 

-- 

T the close of my last address to you, Gentlemen, I de- 
dared my design of introducing to your notice a people of 
Asia, who seemed as different in most respects from the 
Hindus and Arabs, as those two nations had been shown 
to differ from each other ; 1 meant the people, whom we call 
Tartars - but 1 enter with extreme diffidence on my present sub* 
iecu because! I have little: knowledge of the Tartarian dialects; and 
1 :he gross error of European writers on Asiatic literature have 
long convinced me, that no satisfactory account can he given of 
any nation, with whose language we are not perfectly acquainted. 
Such evidence, however, as 1 have procured by attentive reading 
and scrupulous inquiries, I will now lay before you, interspersing 
such remark as I could not but make on that evidence, and sub¬ 
mitting the whole to your impartial decision. 

Conformably to the method before adopted in describing 
Arabia and India., I consider Tartary also, for the purpose of this 
discourse, on its most extensive scale, and request your attention, 
whilst I trace the largest boundaries that are assignable to it : con- 
cieve a line drawn from the mouth of t he obi to that of tin: Dniep&\ 
and, bringing it back eastward across the Muume, so .is to include 
the peninsula of Krirn , extend it along the foot of Caucasus , by the 
rivers bur and Aras, to the Caspian lake, from the opposite shore 
of which follow the course of the Jiahun and the chain ol Caucusoan 
'nils as far as those of ftnaus : whence continue the lino beyond the. 
Chinese wall to the White Mountain and the country of Vetsa; sl:!rt- 
big the borders o Persia, India, Chi,, i, Corea, but including ..err ol' 
H ' sia. with all the districts which lie between the Glacial sen, 
and that, of Japan. M. I)k Guiuvus, whose great work on the 
// e .bound more in solid learning than iu rhetorical oruaiueuta, 
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» US, lio\ -ever, with a magnificent image of this wide reg£ 
L'ibing it as a stupendous edifice, the beams and pillars of which 
are many ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, one prodigious 
mountain, to which the Chinese give the epithet of Celestial , with a 
considerable number of broad rivers flowing down its sides : if the 
mansion be so amazingly sublime, tlie land around it is proportion¬ 
ally extended, but more wonderfully diversified ; for some parts 
of it arc incrusted with ice, others .parched with inflamed air and 
coveted with a kind of lava ; here we meet with immense tracts of 
study deserts and forests almost impenetrable ; there, with gardens, 
groves, and meadows, perfumed with musk, watered by num¬ 
berless rivulets and abounding in fruits and flowers ; and, from 
east to west, lie many considerable provinces, which appear as 
valleys in comparison of the hills towering above them, but in 
truth are the flat summits of the highest mountains in the world, 
or til. least the highest in Asia. Near one fourth in latitude of this 
extraordinary region is in. the same charming climate with Greece, 
and Italy , and Provence ; another fourth in that of England, Gemmay , 
and the northern parts of France ; but the Hyperborean countries 
can have few beauties to recommend the n, at least in the present 
state of the earth’s temperature : to the south, on the frontiers of 
Iran are the beautiful vales of Soghd with the celebrated cities of 
Samarkand and Bokhara ; on those of Tibet arc the territories of 
Cashghar , Kitten, ChegM and Khata, all famed for perfumes and 
for the beauty of their inhabitants; and on those of China lie.- the 
country of Chin, anciently a powerful kingdom, which name, like 
that of Khata , has in modem times been given to the whole Chwenc 
empire, where, such an appellation would be thought an insult. 
We must not omit the line territory of Tannk, which was known 
to the Greek* by the name of &ceic.n, and considered b\ them as 
farthest eastern extremity of the habitable gl<>h<. 

Scythia seems to hr the general name, which the ancient 
Fnmpeans gave to as much as thev knew «>f I he country thusbounded 
and desorib d; but, whether that be derived* att Pm’n* smiu 
to intimate, from >So<v- t a people known b\ a imilai n.i no to the 
Greek* Persians, or, as Bryant imagines, from Cuthin* or, a 
Colonel V AM.an 07 -Y lx lievcs, from words demoting nari : /at : c>n, or, 

>om a Grech root impl\ing //c-d, 
that as fndnt, i'hina, Persia* 
Inj 'tm not npiV’U itSmi- <>f those wuntrus in the lftTtnuaires »l 


as it might have 
and' fevocitv, this 


been supposeu, 
iii h ast is certain, 
►cllutions ol t ho'i 
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PmXOUH, wli<J inhabit them, so neither Scythia i or Tartary 
**s, by which the inhabitants of the country now under our 
consideration have ever distinguished themselves. Tdtdristini is, 
indeed, a word used by the Persians for the south-western part of 
Scythia , where the musk-deer is said to be common; and the name 
Tatar is by some considered as that of a particular tribe; by others, 
as that of a small river only; while Turdn, as opposed to Irdn, 
seems to mean the ancient dominion of Ai-rasiab to the north and 
east of the Oxus. There is nothing more idle than a debate 
concerning names, which after all arc of little consequence, when 
our ideas are distinct without them: having given, therefore, a 
correct notion of the country, which I proposed to examine, I shall 
not scruple to call it by the general name of Tartary, though f am 
conscious of using a term equally improper in the pronunciation 
and the application of it. 

Tartary then, which contained, according to Pliny, an 
innumerable multitude of nations , by whom the rest of Asia and all 
Europe has in different ages been over-run, is denominated, as 
various images have presented themselves to various fancies, tbe 
great hive of the northern stcarms, the nursery of irresistible Icyions, 
and, by a stronger metaphor, the foumdery of the human race; but 
31. B a illy, a wonderfully ingenious man and a very lively writer, 
seems first to have considered it as the cradle of our species, and tb 
have supported an opinion, that the whole ancient world was 
enlightened by sciences brought from the most northern parts of 
Scythia, particularly from the banks of the Jenisca , or from the 
Hyperborean regions: all the fables of old Greece, Italy , Persia. India, 


<SL 


he derives from the north; and it must be owned, that lie maintains 
Iifs paradox with acuteness and learning. Great learning and e reut 
acuteness, together with the charms of a most engaging style, were 
indeed necessary to render even tolerable a system, which places 
mi onrthh paradise, the gardens of Ifrsppnt.% flit islands of the 
V'fri, t.v the groves of Ehjsivui, if not of Eden, the heaven of In mu, 
the Pcristan, or fairy-land, of the Persian poets, with it city of 
diamonds and its country ol'*S kadcam } so named from Plrasirre and 
Eon, not in imy climate, which the common sense of mankind 
rum’-h-rs a- the seat of delights, but beyond the month of the Obi 
in ii.; fro/* a *v'*a, in a r gi»»n n.j nailed onjh l>y iluu, v, hen Ih ■ wild 
miagii, .m. a of Dantj; led him to fix he \\ - of eviminaf* in a 
•i ilu <»1 ptiJUrJuiiUit after d hf. and ol win* h O «* n/U not, he ays. 
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fifink icitht nt shivering. A very curious passage in a ti'acfc-'fc. 
arch on the figure in the Moo/is orb , naturally induced 
id. Hailey lo place Ogygia in the north, and he concludes that island, 
as others have concluded rather fallaciously, to be the Atlantis of 
Plato, but is at a loss to determine, whether it was Iceland or 
(mainland, .Gpitcburgh or A ew Zcwibla t among so many charms it 
was difficult, indeed, to give a preference ; but our philosopher, 
though as much perplexed by an option of beauties as the shepherd 
of Ida , seems on the whole to think Zembla the most worthy of the 
golden fruit ; because it is indisputably an island, and lies opposite 
to a gulf near a continent, from which a great number of rivers 
descend into the- ocean. He appears equally distressed among 
five nations, real and imaginary, to fix upon that, which the Greeks 
named At/antes ; and his conclusion in both cases must remind us 
of the showman at Eton, who, having pointed out in his box all 
the crowned heads of the world, and being asked by the school¬ 
boys, who looked through the glass, which was the Emperor,, 
which the Pope, which the Sultan, and which the Great Mogul, 
answered eagerly, ‘which you please, young gentlemen, which you 
please.’ His letters, however, to Voltaire, in which he unfolds his 
new system to his friend, whom he had not been able to convince, are 
by no means to be derided ; and his general proposition, that art-, 
and sciences had their source in Tartary, deserves a longer examina¬ 
tion than can be given to it in this discourse : 1 shall, nevertheless, 
with your permission, shortly discuss the question under the 
several lie:.'Is, that will present themselves in order. 

Although we may naturally suppose, that the numberless 
communities ot Tartars, some of whom are established in great 
cities, and some encamped on plains in ambulatory mansions, which 
t hey remove from pasture to pasture, must be as different in theii 
features as in their dialects, yet, among those who have not emi-rated 
into another country and mixed with ahotlier nation, we may 
discern a family likeness, especially in ih ir eye -> and countenance, 
and in that configuration of lineaments, which we -enerally tall r 
Tartar face; but, without milking anxious inquiries, windier nil the 
inhabitants of the vast region before described lfavo similar features 
we may conclude trom those. wln»m we have .vrn, and from 
the original portraits oi I.mmir and his descendant;-;, ihat/the 
Tartar** in general differ wholly in complexion nnd countenance 
from the Hindu .v mid from the Arabs ; an observation, which tend; 
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degree to confirm- the account given by modern 
dltbhjfbelves of their descent from a common ancestor. Unhappily 
their lineage cannot be proved by authentic pedigrees or historical 
monuments; for all their writings extant, even those in the Mogul 
dialect, are long subsequent to the time of Mahommkd ; nor is it 
possible to distinguish their genuine traditions from those of the 
Arabs, whose religious opinions they have in general adopted. At 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, Khi rajah Rashid, sumamed 
b ad lu LLAii, a native of Kazvin ; compiled his account of the 
Tartars and Mongols from the papers of one Pi'la-d. whom the 
great grandson of Holactj' had sent into Tataristan for the sole 
purpose of collecting historical information ; and the commission 
itself shows; how little the Tartarian Princes really knew of their 
own origin. From this work of Rasiii'd, and from other materials, 
Abu'lgiia'zi', King of Kliwarezm , composed in the Mogul language 
his Genealogical History , which, having been purchased from a 
merchant of Bokhara by some Swedish officers, prisoners of war 
in Siberia, has found its way into several European tongues: it con¬ 
tains much valuable matter, but, like all Maiiommedan histories, 
exhibits tribes or nations as individual sovereigns ; and, if Baron 
1>R Tott had not strangely neglected to procure a copy of the 
Taratarian history, for the original of which he unnecessarily offered 
a large sum, we should probably have found, that it begins with 
an account of the 'deluge taken from the Koran, and proceeds to 
rank Turc, Chi'n, Tatar, and Mongal, among the sons of Yafet. 
The g -nuine traditional history of the Tartars, in all the books 
that 1 have inspected, seems to begin with Ogiiuz, as that of the 
Hindus doc- with Rama: they place their miraculous Hero and 
Patriarch/- ur thousand years before UnEMsrz Iviian, who was born 
in the year 1164, and with whose reign thori historical period 
commences. It is rather surprizing, that M. Bailey, who make.-, 
frequent appeals to Etymological arguments, has not derived 
Ogyges from Ogiiuz and A teas from Altai,or the Guide a mountain of 
Tortary : the Greek terminations might have been rejected from 
l.«.ih word-; and a mere transposition vf letters no difficult v 
with an Eiymologist,. 

My remarks in this address, gentlemen, will be confined to 
tbr- jxriod preceding ClIENOlz ; and, nltlmtigh the lenrue | labour 
cf M. 1)m (iiuoNiib .and the fathers Vi-uKioi:, Ukmailea, und 
i me, *vho have male an incomparable me of their Chinese 
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(ure, exlf bit probable accounts of the ’ Tartars from a 
y age, yet the old historians of China were not only foreign, 
but generally hostile, to them, and for both those reasons, either 
through ignorance or malignity, may be suspected of misrepresent¬ 
ing their transactions: if they speak truth, the ancient history of 
the Tartars presents us, like most other histories, with a series of 
assassinations, plots, treasons, massacres, and all the natural fruits 
of selfish ambition. I should have no inclination to give you a sketch 
of such horrors, even if the occasion called for it; and will barely 
observe, that the first king of the Hyummis or Runs began fib , 
reign, according to Visdelou, about three thousand five hundred 
and sixty years ago , not long after the time fixed in my former 
discourses for the first, regular establishments of the Hindus and 
Arabs in their several countries. 

1. Our first inquiry, concerning the languages and letters of 
the Tartars , presents us with a deplorable void, or with a prospect, 
as barren and dreary as that of their deserts. The Tartars, in 
general, had no literature : (in this point all authorities appear 
to concur) the Turks had no letters : the Huns , according to 
Procopius, had not even heard of them : the magnificent Qeengiz, 
whose Empire included an area of near eighty square degrees, 
could find none of his own Mongala, as the best authors inform us, 
able to write his dispatches ; and Taimur, a savage Of strong na¬ 
tural parts and passionately fond of hearing histories read to him, * 
could himself neither write nor read. It is true, that Ibsmj Arab- 
siiaii mentions a set of characters called Dilberjin, which were used 
in Khbth : ‘he had seen thdm, he says, and found them to consist 
of forty-one letters, a distinct symbol being appropriated to each 
long and short vowel, and to each consonant hard or so It, or 
otherwise varied in pronunciationbut KhdtA was in southern 
Tartary on the coniines of India ; and, from his description of the 
characters there in um*, we cannot but suspect tin m to ha\e been, 
those of Tibet, which arc manifestly Indian, bearing a greater resem¬ 
blance to those of Bengal than to Diraudgan. The learned and 
eloquent Arab adds, ‘that the Tatars of J< ha fa write, in tire Dilberjin 
letters all their tales and histories, tie r journals poems, and 
miscellanies, their diplomas, records of state and justice, the 
of Chingiz, their public registers and their compositions 
if this be true, the people of Khain must have 
ottered nation ; and it may be true, 
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of every species 
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W affecting the general position, that the Tartars w„„ 
flitsrtfrte ; but Ibnxj Arabshah was a professed rhetorician, and it 
is impossible to read the original passage, without full conviction 
that his object in writing, it, was to display his power of word-, in a 
Mowing and modulated period. lie says further, that in Jaghatai the 
people ol Oighur , as he calls them, ‘have a system of fourteen letters 
onl\, denominated from themselves Oighuri ; and those are the 
characters, which the Mongols are supposed by most authors to 
have borrowed ; Abu lgiiazi' tells us only, that Chengiz employed, 
the natives of Eighur as excellent penmen ; but llie Chinese assert, 

that he was forced to employ them, because he had no writers 
at all among his natural-born subjects ; and we are assured by 
many, that Kublaikhan ordered letters to be invented for his nation 
by a Tibetian , whom he rewarded with the dignity of chief Lama. 
The small number of Eighun letters might induce us to believe, that 
they were Zend or Pallium, which must have been current in that 


country, when it was governed by the sons of Fehidun ; and, if the 
alphabet ascribed to the Lighuvums by M. Oes IJautesrayes be 
correct, we may safely decide, that in many of its letters it resem¬ 
bles both the Zend and the Syriac. , with a remarkable difference 
in die mode of connecting them ; but, as we can scarce hope to 
:-ec a genuine specimen of them, our doubt must remain in regard 
to their form and origin : the page, exhibited by Hyde as Khatayan 
writing, is evidently a sort of broken Cusic ; and the fine manus¬ 
cript at Oxford , from which it was taken, is more probably a 
Mentlom work on some religious subject than, as he imagined, a code 
of Tartarian lacv.s. That very learned man appears to have made 
a wor e mistake in giving us for 1 longed characters a page of 
writing, which has the appearance of Japanese, or mutilated Chinese , 

left i r*. 


If the Tartars in general, as we have every reason to believe 
had no written memorials, it, connot be thought wonderful, that 
theor languages, like those of A me/ ica, should have been in per¬ 
petual fluctuation, and that more than fifty dialects, as Hyde had 
been tv tibly informed, should be spoken between Moscow and 
Cho a , by the many kindred tribes or tlu ir several branches, which 
are < numerated by At'" r GtfA zi . What, those dialects are, and 
whether they really sprang from a common stock, we shall prob¬ 
ably l< iii ti\.m Mr. Paulas, and other indefatigable men em 
ployed by i|i., Ji a. st an court.; audit is fr-mt the Puss tans, tlio t 
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Hmst expect the most accurate information concerning 
cic subjects : 1 persuade myself, that, if their inquiries be 
judiciously made and faithfully reported, the result of them will 
prove, that all the languages, properly Tartarian arose from one 
common source : excepting always the jargons of such wanderers 
or mountaineers, as, having long been divided from the main body 
of the nation, must in a course of ages have framed separate 
idioms for themselves. The only Tartarian language, of which 1 
have any knowledge, is the Turkish of Constantinople , which is 
however so copious, that whoever shall know it perfectly, will 
easily understand, as we are assured by intelligent authors, the 
dialects of Tataristan ; and we may collect from Abu''loiia zi , that 
he would find little difficulty in the Calmac and the Mogul : I will 
not offend your ears by a dry catalogue of similar words in those 
different languages; but a careful investigation has convinced me, 
that, as the Indian and Arabian tongues are severally descended 
from a cbmmoi^parent, so those of Tartary might bo traced to one 
ancient stem essentially differing from the two others. It appears, 
indeed, from a story told by Abu ’lgha'zj', that the Virats and the 
Mongals could not understand each other • but no more can the 
Danes and the English , yet their dialects beyond a doubt are 
branches of the same Gothic tree. The dialect of the Moguls , in 
which some histories of Taimu r and his descendants were original¬ 
ly composed, is called in India , where a learned native set me right 
when I used another word, Turci; not that it is precisely the' same 
with the Turkish of the Othrnanhi’s , hut the two idioms differ, 
perhaps, less than Swedish and German or Spanish and Portuguese 
and certainly lass than Welch and Irish', in hope of ascertaining 
this point, I have long searched in \ain for the originul works 
ascribed to Taimur and B.v ber ; but all the Moguls, with whom 
1 have conversed in this country, ft amble the crow in one of their 
popular fable-, who, having long affected to walk like a phnnanl•, 
was 1 unable after all to acquire the gnioeiidncss of that dormant 
bird, and in the mean time unlearned ie own natural gait : they 
have not learned the dial • a of /V t. but have .wholly ibrgotten 
that of their ancestors. A very considerable pan of the old 
Tartarian language, which in Asm wool 1 probably have been 1 
happily preserved, in huropc. and U the groundwork of the 
western Turkish, when separated from the / erstnn. and .■1 ralu'e, with 
which it is embellished, be a branch ol the lost ()gh>'uum 
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with confidence, that it has not the 1c ist resemblata^r 
xtbic or Sanskrit, and must have been invented by a 
race of men wholly distinct from the Arabs or Hindus . This 
fact alone oversets the system of M. Bailly who considers the 
Sanskrit , of which he gives in several places a most erroneous 
account, as 4 a fine monument of his primeval Scythians, the preceptors 
of mankind and planters of a sublime philosophy even in India 
for he holds it an incontestable truth, that a language , which is dead\ 
supposes a nation , which is destroyed ; and he seems to think such 
reasoning perfectly decisive of the question, without having recourse 
to astronomical arguments or the spirit of ancient institutions : for 
my part, I desire no better proof than that, which the language of 
the Brahmans affords, of an immemorial and total difference 
between the Savages of the Mountains, as the old 'Chinese justly 
called the Tartars , and the studious, placid, contemplative inhabitants 
of these Indian plains. 

II. The geographical reasoning of M. Bailly ryav, perhaps, be 
thought equally shallow, if not inconsistent in some degree with 
itself. ‘An adoration of the sun and of fire, says he, must necessarily 
have arisen in a cold region: threfore, it must have been foreign 
to India, Persia , Arabia ; therefore, it, must have been derived from 
Tartary No man I believe, who has travelled in winter through 
fjchhr , or has even passed a cold season at Calcutta within the tropic, 
can doubt that the solar warmth is often desirable by all, and 
might have been considered as adorable by the ignorant, in these 
climates, or that the return of spring deserves all the salutations, 
which it, receive s from the Persian and Indian poets; not to rely on 
certain historical evidence, that Antahah, a celebrated warrior and 
hard, actually perished with cold on a mountain of Arabia. To 
meet, however, an objection, which might naturally be made to 
the voluntary settlement, and amazing population, of his primitive 
race in the icy regions of the north, he takes refuge in the hypothesis 
of M. Bi ffon, who imagines, that our whole glob* was at* 
first oi a white heat, and has been gradually cooling from the poles to 
the equator; so that the JF :J perhorc(tn Countrie> 1 :«l once a < I A o f u | 

temperature, and Siberia itself was even hotter than the climate <u' > > 
tcoipcrats zrue-; that is, was in too hot. a climate, by his first proposi 
don for the primary worship of the sun. J hat t !i - temperature of 
countries has not m ount'd a change in the lapse of ages, I will by 
no iiiAiiiH in At; but wv ran hardly reason 'onelusi\rly from 
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yiajlion of temperature to tlie cultivation and diffusion of scie 7 _ 
'v^Ka^many female elephants and tigresses, as we now find in Bengal, 
had formerly littered in the a Siberian forests, and if their young, 
as the earth cooled, had sought a genial warmth in the climates of 
the south, ii would not follow, that other savages, who migrated in 
(lie same direction and on the same account, brought religion and 
philosophy, language and writing, art and science, into the southern 
latitudes. 

We are told by Abu ’lgha'zi', that the primitive religion of 
human creatures, or the pure adoration of One Creator, prevailed in 
in Tart try during the first generations from Yafet, but was extinct 
before the birth of Oghuz, who restored it in his dominions; that, 
some ages after him, the Mongols and the Tut'ks relapsed into gross 
idolatary ; but that Ciiengiz was a Theist, and, in a conversation 
with the Mahonimedan Doctors, admitted their arguments for the 
being and attributes of the Deity to be unanswerable, while he 
contested the evidence of their Prophet’s legation.. From old 
Grecian authorities we learn, that the Massagetcs worshipped the 
sun ; and the narrative of an embassy from Justin to the Khakan y 
or Emperor, who then resided in a fine vale near the source of the 
Irtish, mentions tlio Tartarian ceremony of purifying the 
Ambassadors by conducting them between two fires : the Tartars 
of that age are represented as adorers of tins four elements, and 
believers in an invisible spirit, to whom they sacrificed bulls mid rains. 
Modern travellers relate, that, in the festivals of some Tartcu ion 
tribes, they pour a few drops of a consecrated liquor on the 
statues of tlmir Gods ; after which an attendant sprinkles a little 
of what remains three times toward the south in honor of fire, 
toward the west and east in honor of water and air, and as 
often toward the north in honor of the earth, which contained 
the roliquee of their deceased ancestors : now all this may be 
very true, vtithuut proving a na/umal niliui(.y between tiu; hi'tars 
and j Hindus ; fur the Arabs adored the planets and t he powers 
of nature, the Arabs had c.arvi 1 image , and made libations « a r» 
block stone, the Arabs turned in prayer to different quarters of the 
heavens ; yet we know with certainty, that the Arabs are a 
distinct race from the [art f rs ; ami we might as ^\ell inter that 
they were the same people, because they had each their A vanities, 
or wanderer# for pasture and because the lurk' mans, described by 
IiwiA ipvisHAu and by him called laiars, aic, like most Arabian 
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pastoral and warlike, hospitable and gen irons, winter 
summering on different plains, and rich in herds and flocks, 
horses and camels ; but this agreement in manners proceeds from 
the similar nature of their several deserts and their similar choice 
of a ‘:ree rambling life, without evincing a community of origin, 
which they could scarce have had without preserving some remnant 
at leaft of a common language. 

Many Lamas , we are assured, or Priests of Buddha, have 
been found settled in Siberia ; but it can hardly be doubted, that 
the Lamas had travelled thither from Tibet , whence it is more than 
probable, that the religion of the Banddluis was imported into 
southern, or Chinese , Tartary ; since we know, that rolls of Tibetian 
writing have been brought even from the borders of the Caspian . 
The complexion of Buddha himself, which, according to the Hindus, 
waft between white and ruddy , would perhaps have convinced 
AL Bailly, had lie known the Indian tradition, that the last 
great legislator and God of the East was a Tartar ; but the 
Chinese consider him as a native of India, the Brahmans insist, 
i hat I - was born in a forest near Gaya , and many reasons may 
lead us to suspect, that his religion was carried from the west and 
the south to those eastern and northern countries, in which it 
prevails. On th* whole we meet with few or no traces in Scythia 
of Indian rites and superstitions, or of that poetical mythology, 
with which the Sanserif poems are decorated; and we may allow the 
Tartars to have adored the sun with more reason than any southern 
people, without admitting them to have been the sole original 
inventors of that universal folly; we may even doubt the originality 
»>f their veneration for the Jour element .v, which forms a principal 
part of the ritual introduced by Zekatusht, a native of ltai 
in Persia, born in the reign of Guniitasp, whose son Pashuten 
is believed by the Tarsis to have resided long in 7 artarif at a 
pic c called Cungidiz, where a ni.’gniiicent palace is and to have 
b<‘u* Guilt by tie* father of Cyrus, and where the Persian prince, 
who was a zealot in the new faith, would naturally have disseminated 
its teivts among the neighbouring Tartars, 

Cl any Philosophy, except natural Ethics, which the rudest 
society requires and experience teaches, wo find n • more vestiges in 
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k*h his birthplace could not have afforded him: but Anaciu 
fas the son of a Grecian woman, who had taught him her lan¬ 
guage, and he soon learned to despise his own. He was unques¬ 
tionably a mail of a sound understanding and fine parts ; and, 
among the lively sayings, which gained him the reputation of a 
wit even in Greece, it is related by Diogenes Laertius, that, when 
an Athenian reproached him with being a Scythian, he answered: 
‘ my country is, indeed, a disgrace to me, but thou art a disgrace 
to thy country. 7 What his country was, in regard to manners and 
civil duties, we may learn from his fate iu it ; for when, on his 
return from Athens, lie attempted to reform it by introducing the 
wise laws of bis friend Solon, lie was killed on a hunting party 
with an arrow shot by his own brother, a a Scythian Chieftain. Such 
was the philosophy of M. Ibu ley’s Atlantes, the first and most en¬ 
lightened of nations ! We are assured, however, by the learned 
author ot the Dabistan , that the Tartars under Ofiengiz and In’s 
descendants were lovers of truth ; and would not even presen e 
their lives by a violation of it : 1>e Guigne.s ascribes the same 
veracity, the parent of all virtues, to the Haas ; and Strabo, who 
might only mean to lash the Greeks by pra’sing Barbarians, as 
Horace extolled the wandering Scythians merely to satirize his luxu 
rious countrymen, informs us, that the nations of Scythia deserv- 
< l the prai a due. to wisdom, heroic friendship, and justice: and 
this praise wc may readily allow them on his authority, without 
supposing them to have been the preceptors of mankind. 

A.s to the laws of Zamolxis, concerning whom we know as 
little as of the Scythian Deucalion, or of Abaris the Hyperborean, 
and to whose story even Herodotus gave no credit, T lament, fin- 
many reasons, that, if ever they existed, they have not been pro 
served : it is certain, that a system of laws, called IVsaV, 1m< been 
celebrated in Tartary since the time of Oiiengiz, who is said to 
have republished them in his empire, as hi insfitin ions wore atlcr~ 
v> u*ds adopted and enforced by Taimu r ; but they -si cm to h;ue 
been a common, or traditionary, law, and wore* probably not* 
reduced into writing, till Om.ouz had conquered a nation, who 
were able to write. 

III. Had the religious opinions and allegorical fables of the 
Hindus been actually borrowed troni Scyth > rt i tiavellers must n.i\e 
discovered in that country some ancient, monumenir, ot them, 
such a** pieces of grottesque sculpture, images of i lie Gods ant 
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and inscriptions on pillars or in cavern*, analogous 
Jiog^iwliich remain in every part of the western peninsula, or to 
those, which many of us have seen in Bahar and at Banaras ; but 
(except a few detached idols) the only great monuments of Tar¬ 
tarian antiquity are a line of ramparts on the west and east of the 
Caspian , ascribed indeed by ignorant Muselmans to Ya'juj , and 
Miijdjy or Gog and Magog , that is to the Scythians , but manifestly 
raised by a very different nation in order to stop their predatory 
inroads through the passes of Caucasus . The Chinese wall was 
built or finished, on a similar construction and for a similar purpose, 
by an Emperor, who died only two hundred and ten years before 
the beginning of our era ; and the other mounds were very proba¬ 
bly constructed by the old Persians , though, like many works of 
unknown origin, they are given to Secander, not the Macedonian , 
but a more ancient Hero supposed by some to have been Jemsiii'd. 
It is related, that pyramids and tombs have been found 


in 


Tx ta r is tan, or western Scythia , and some remnants of edifices in 
the lake Saisau ; that vestiges of a deserted city have been recent¬ 
ly discovered by the Russians near the Caspian sea, and the 
.Mountain of Eagles ; and that golden ornaments and utensils, 
figures of elks and other quadrupeds in metal, weapons of various 
kinds, and even implements for mining, but made of copper 
instead of iron, have been dug up in the country of the Tshwdes; 
whence M. Bailly infers, with great reason, the high antiquity 
of that people : but the high antiquity of the 'Tartars , and their 
establishment in that country near four thousand years ago, no 
man disputes; we are inquiring into their ancient religion and 
philosophy, which neither ornaments of gold, nor tools of copper, 
will prove to have had an afiinity with the religious rites and 
the sciences of India. The golden utensils might possibly have 
been fabricated by the Tartars themselves ; but it is possible too, 
that they were carried from Rome or from China , whence occa¬ 
sional embassies were sent to the Kings of Eighur. Towards the 
end of the tenth century the Chinese Emperor dispatched an 
ambassador to a Prince, named Ersla'x, which, in the Turkish 
of (kon-' tantinople, signifies i 
Mountain in the same station, 
been received in the middle o 
on his return home reported 
w !| h fair complexions, dilige 
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not only in gold, silver, and iron, but in jasper and^_ 

>; and the Romans had before described their magnificent 
reception in a rich palace adorned with Chinese manufactures: but 
these times were comparatively modern; and, even if we should 
admit, that the EighuAs , who are said to have been governed for 
a period of two thousand years by an Tdceut , or sovereign of their 
own race, were in some very early age a literary and polished na¬ 
tion, it would prove nothing in favour of the Huns, Turks , Mongols, } 
and other savages to the north of Pekin who seem in all ages' 
before Mohammed, to have been equally ferocious and illiterate. 

M ithout actual inspection of the manuscripts, that have been 
found near the Caspian , it would be impossible to give a correct 
opinion concerning them; but one of them, described as written on 
blue silky paper in letters of gold and silver not unlike Hebrew, 
was probably a Tibctian composition of the same kind with that, 
w nich lay near the source ot the Irtish , and of which Cassiano, 
I believe, made the first accurate version : another, if we may judge 
fiom the description of it, was probably modern Turkish ; and none 
of them could have been of great antiquity. 

TV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we have no proof, that 
the Tartars were themselves well-instructed, much less that they 
instructed the wx>rld; nor have we anv stronger reason to conclude 
from their general manners and character, that they had' made an 
early proficiency in aits and sciences: even of poetry, the most 
universal and most natural of the fine arts, we find no genuine 
specimens ascribed to them, except some horrible warsongs ex¬ 
pressed in Persian by Alt of Yezd, and possibly invented by him. 
After the conquest of Persia by the Mongols , their princes, indeed, 
encouraged learning, and even made astronomical observations at 
Samai kand) as the Turks became polished by mixing with the 
Persians and Arabs, though their verg nature , as one of their own 
w riters confesses, had before been like an incurable distemper, and 
their minds clouded with ignorance: thus also the Mancheu mar mbs 
°f China have been patrons of the learned and ingenious, and 
the Emperor Tien-Long is, if he be now living, a fino Chinese 
poet. In all these instances the Tartars have resembled the 
Romans, who, before they had subdued Creese, were little better 
^him tigers in Avar, and Fauns or Sfrans in science and art. 

Before I left Europe , I had insisted, in conversation, that the 
Ttc,uc' translated by Major Daw, was never written by Tap:, i; 
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it least not as Cjesar wrote his commentaries, ’for 
plain reason, that no Tartarian king of his age could write 
at all ; and, in support of my opinion, I had cited Ibnu Arabsha'ii, 
who, though justly hostile to the savage, by whom his native city 
Damascus , had been ruined, yet praises his talents and the real 
greatness of his mind, but adds:—“ He was wholly illiterate ; he 
neither read nor wrote any thing ; and he knew nothing of 
Arabic ; though of Persian , Turkish , and the Mogul dialect, he 
knew as much as was sufficient for his purpose, and no more : 
he used with pleasure to hear histories read to him, and so 
frequently heard the same book, that he was able by memory 
to correct an inaccurate reader. ” This passage had no effect on 
the translator, whom great and learned men in India had assured , 
it seems, that the work teas authentic , by which he moaned 
composed by the conqueror himself: but the great in this country 
mh'ht have been unlearned or the learned might not have been 
great enough to answer any leading question in a manner that 
opposed the declared inclination of a British inquirer ; and, in 
either case, since no witnesses are named, so general a reference to 
them will hardly be thought conclusive evidence. On my part, I 
will name a Muselman, whom we all know, and who has enough 
both of greatness and of learning to decide the question both 
impartially and satisfactorily : the Naincab Mo/.Art i.r Jang 
informed me of his own accord, that no man of sense in Hindusta n. 
believed tbe work to have been composed by Taimu-r, but that 
hi. favourite, surnarned Hindu Sua'h, was known to have written 
that book and others aesribed to bis patron, after many confidential 
discourses with the Emir , tad perhaps, nearly in the Prince’s 
words as well as in liis person ; a story, which An' of Yezd, who 
attended the court of Taimu'r, and has given ns a flowery panegy¬ 
ric instead of a history, renders highly probable, by confirming 
the latter part of the Arabian account, and by total silence as to 
the literary production of his master. It is true, that a very 
ingenious but indigent native, whom Davy supported, has given 
me a written memorial on the subject, in which he mentions 
Tai.mu’r is the author of two works in Turkish ; but the credit of 
inform.b ion is overset, by a strange apocryphal story of a king; 
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’men, v.ho invaded, he says, the Bin'ir's dominions, and m 
library the manuscript was afterward- I -end. and translated 
In order of Alkiiir, first minister of Iaimu'k s grandson; and 
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J>r Davy himself, before lie departed from Bengal, told me/. . 

-tras greatly perplexed by finding in a very accurate and old 
copy of the Tit me, which lie designed to republish with consider¬ 
able additions, a particular account, written unquestionably by 
Taimtj'r, of his own death. No evidence, therefore, has been adduced 
to shake my opinion, that, the Moguls and Tartars , before their 
conquest of India and Persia , were wholly unlettered ; altlipugh it 
may be possible, that, even without art or science,, they had, like 
the linns both warriors and lawgivers in their own country some 
centuries before the birth of Christ. 

If learning was ever anciently cultivated in the regions to the 
north of India, the scats of it, I have reason to suspect, must have 
been Eighur, Casghar , Khata, Chin , Taneiit, and other countries 
oi Chinese Tartary , which lie between the thirty-fifth and forty- 
lilth degrees of northern latitude. ; but I shall, in another dis¬ 
course, produce my reasons lor supposing, that those very countries 
were peopled hy a race allied to the Hindus, or enlightened a; 
least by their vicinity to India and China ; yet in Tancut, which 
by some is annexed to Tibet, and even among its old inhabitants, 
the Seres, we have no certain accounts of uncommon talents or 
great improvements : they were famed, indeed, for the faithful 
discharge of moral duties, for a pacific disposition, and for that 
longevity, which is often the reward of patient virtues and a calm 
temper; but they arc said to have been wholly indifferent, in 
firmer ages, to the elegant arts and even to commerce ; though 
Fadlu'llaii had been informed, that, near the close of the ihii'eenth 


century, many branches of natural philosophy were cultivated in 
Cam-cheu, then the metropolis of Serica. 

"W c may readily believe those, who assure us, that 
some tribes ol wandering Tartars had real skill in applying 
herbs and minerals to the purposes of medicine, and 
pretended to skill in magic ; but the general character 
°f their nation seems to have been this :—tlu-y wore pro¬ 
fessed hunters or fishers, dwelling on that account, in forests or 
near great rivers, under huts or rude tents, or i . waggons drawn 
by their cattle from station to -tai'm ; rh y were doxK-nuis . .hers, 
excellent horsemen, bold combatants, appearing often to lice in 
disorder for the sake of renewing their attack with nl\ mirage': 
drinking the milk of marc-, and eating the. fle-li o( colts ; and 
thus in many respects resembling the old Arabs, but in nothing 
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in their love of intoxicating liquors, and in n 
in a taste for poetry and the improvement of their 

language. 


Ihus has it been proved, and, in my liumhle opinion, beyond 
controversy, that the far greater part of Asia has been peopled 
and immemorially possessed by three considerable nations, whom, 
lor want of better names, we may call Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars ; 
each of them divided and subdivided into an infinite number of 
branches, and all of them so different in form and features, lan¬ 
guage, manners, and religion, that, if they sprang originally from 
a common root, they must have been separated for ages : whether 
mo»-e than three primitive stocks can be found, or, in other words, 
whether the Chinese, Japanese, and Persians, are entirely distinct 
from them, or formed by their intermixture, I shall hereafter, if 
your indulgence to me continue, diligently inquire. To what 
conclusions these inquiries will lead, I cannot yet clearly discern ; 
but, if they lead to truth, we shall not regret our journey through 
this dark region of ancient history, in which, while we proceed 
step by step, and follow every glimmering of certain light, that 
presents itself, we must beware of those false rays and luminous 
vapours, which mislead Asiatic travellers by an appearance of 
water, but are found on a near approach to be deserts of sand. 
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THE SIXTH 

DISCOURSE; 

ON THE PERSIANS, 
DELIVERED 19th FEBRUARY, 1789. 



Gentlemen, 

TURN with delight from the vast mountains and barren 
deserts of Tivran , over which we travelled last year with 
no perfect knowledge of our course, and request you now 
to accompany me on a literary journey through one of the 
most celebrated and most beautiful countries in the world ; a coun¬ 
try, the history and languages of which, both ancient and modern, 
I have long attentively studied, and on which I may without arro¬ 
gance promise you more positive information, than I could possibly 
procure on a nation so disunited and so unlettered as the Tartars r 
I mean that, which Europeans improperly call Persia, the name 
of a single province being applied to the whole Empire of Iran , 
as it is correctly denominated by the present natives of it, and by 
all the learned Muselnians, who reside in these British territories. 
To give you an idea of its largest boundaries, agreeably to my 
former mode* of describing Lidia, Arabia , and Tartary , between 
which it lies, let x\< begin with, the source of the great Assyrian 
stream, Euphrates , (as the Greeks, according to iheir custom, 
were pleased to miscall the Eorltf) and thence descend to its 
mouth in the Green Sea, or Persian Gulf, including in our liiu 
some considerable districts and towns on both sides the river ; 
then coasting Persia , properly so named, and other Iranian pro¬ 
vinces, wc come to the delta of tin* Stndhu or In t is 1 ; whence 
ascending to the mountains of Ca^h ihar, we discover its fountains 
and those of the Jaihun, clown which wc am conducted to I he 
Caspian , which formerly perhaps it entered, though it lose itself 
now in the sands and lakes of A hu’urczw : t\c next are led front, 
the sea of Khozar , by the banks of the Cur, or Cyrus, an.I along 
the Caucasian ridges, to the shore of ’the Etmrc, and thence, by 
the several Grecian seas, to the point, whence wc took our depar- 
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t no considerable distance from the Mediterranean. 
uaurnot but include the lower Asia within this outline, because it 
was unquestionably apart of the Persian , if not of the old Assyrian 
Empire ; for we know, that it was under the dominion of 
<. aikiioskau ; and Diodorus, we find, asserts, that the kingdom of 
j roas was dependent on Assyria, since Priam implored and obtain¬ 
ed succours from his Emperor Teutames, whose name approaches 
nearer to Iaumu'ras, than to that of any other Assyrian monarch, 
rims may we look on Iran as the noblest Island , (for so the 
('Jreel's and the Arabs would have called it,) or at least as the 
noblest Peninsula , on this habitable* globe ; and if M. Bailly 
had fixed on it as the Atlantis of Plato, he might have supported 
hi' opinion with far stronger arguments than any, that he has 
adduced in favour of New Zembla: if the account, indeed, of the 
Atlanta be not purely an Eyyptian or an Utopian fable, I should 
ho more inclined to place them in Iran than in any region, with, 
which 1 am acquainted. 

It may seem strange, that the ancient histeuy of so distinguish¬ 
ed an Empire should be yet so imperfectly known ; but very satisfac- 




b>ry reasons may be assigned for our ignorance of it : the principal 
<>] them ire the superficial knowledge of the Greeks and .L ies, and 
the los, of 1 \ / Ann archives or historical cpmpositlons. That the 
(trirtan writers, before Xenophon*, had no acquaintance with Persia, 
and that all their accounts of it are wholly fabulous, is a paradox 
loo extravagant to be seriously maintained ; but their connection 
viili n hi war <>r peace had, indeed, been generally confined to 
bardi.-ring kingdoms under feudatory princes ; and the first Persian 
' mperor, whose life and character they o love known with 

toterable accuracy, was the great, (b urs, whom 1 call without fear 
of contradiction, Caikhosrau ; for T shall then only doubt that the 
K) 108 it a i of Firdausi' was the Cyrus of the first Greek* historian, 
ind the Hero of the oldest political and moral romance when 1 
d ad.; that Louis Quatorze and Lewis the Fourteenth were one and 
dv ame l, nidi King : it is utterly incredible, that two different 
1 n ‘ 1 ersia should each have been born in a foreign and 

borv ; should each have been doomed to dcatli in his 
mlntn \ b\ Ids rnatornal grandfather in c onsequonco of portentous 
or invented i should civil have been saved by i.he 
is d( i in<l murde 


dream**, v 
it morse r- 
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to revisit his paternal kingdom, and having delivered it. d 
Sg and triumphant war, from the tyrant, who had invaded it, 
should have restored it to the summit of power and magnificence. 
Whether so romantic a story, which is the subject of an Epic 
Poem, as majestic and entire as the Iliad, he historically true, we 
may feel perhaps an inclination to doubt ; hut it cannot with reason 
he denied, that the outline of it related to a single Hero, whom 
the Asiatics, conversing with the father of European history, 
described according to their popular traditions by his true name, 
which the Greek alphabet could not express : nor will a difference of 
names affect the question ; since the Greeks had little regard for 
truth, * which they sacrificed willingly to the Graces of their language, 
and the nicety of their ears ; and, if they could render foreign 
w r ords melodious, they were never solicitous to make them exact ; 
lienee they probably formed Cambyses from Cambakhsh, or 
C ranting desires , a title rather than a name, and Xerxes from 
ShiWyi, a prince and warrior in the Shdhndmah , or from 
SuirsiiaTi, which might also have been a title ; for the Asiatic 
Princes have constantly assumed new titles or epithets at different 
periods of their lives, or on different occasions ; a custom, which we 
have seen prevalent in our own times both in [ra t and Hindusta'n, 
and which has been a source of gr it confusion even in the 
scriptural accounts of Babylonian occurrences : both Greeks and 
Jews have in fact accommodated Persian names to their own 
articulation ; and both seem to have disregarded the native litera¬ 
ture of Iran, without which they' could at most attain a general 
and imperfect knowledge of the country. As to the P\rsuuu 
themseleves, who were contemporary with the Jews and Gn •*'!, 
they must have been acquainted with the history of their own 
times, and with the traditional accounts of past ages ; hut f»>r u 
reason, which will presently appear, they chose to consider Cayu'- 
mtcrs ns the founder of the empire ; and, in the numerous distrac- 
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‘nah, and which are still supposed to exist in the Pi 
;e. The annals of the Pishdddl , or Assyrian, race must be 
considered as dark and fabulous; and those of the Cdyanl fami¬ 
ly, or the • Medes and Persians, as heroic and poetical ; though 
the lunar eclipses, said to be mentioned by Pjolemy, fix the time 
of Gusiitasp, the prince, by whom Zera-tusht was protected : 
of the Parthian kings descended from Arsiiac or Arsaces, we 
know- little more than the names; but the Sdsdnis had so long an 
intercourse with the Emperors of Rome and Byzantium, that the 
period of their dominion may be called an historical age. In 
attempting to ascertain the beginning of the Assyrian empire, we 
are deluded, as in a thousand instances, by names arbitrarily im¬ 
posed : it had been settled by chronologcrs, that the first monarchy 
established in Persia was the Assyrian-, and Newton, finding- 
some of opinion, that it rose in the first century after the Floocfi 
but unable by Ins own calculations to extend it farther back than 
Seven hundred and ninety years before Christ, rejected part of 
the old system and adopted the rest of it; concluding, that the 
Assyrian Monarchs began to reign about two hundred years after 
Solomon, and that, in all preceding ages, the Government of 
/ran had been divided into several petty states and principalities. 
Of this opinion I confess myself to have been; when, disregarding the 
■wild chronology of the Muselmans and Gabrs, I had allowed the 
utmost natural duration to the reigns of eleven Pishdddl kings, 
without being able to add more than a hundred years to Newton’s 
computation. It seemed, indeed, unaccountably strange, that, 
although Abraham had found a regular monarchy in Eaypt, al¬ 
though the kingdom of Yemen had just pretensions to very hi<di 
antiquity, although the Chinese, in the twelfth century before our 
era, bad made approaches at least to the present form of their 
extensive dominion, and although we can hardly suppose the first 
Indian monarchs to have reigned less than three thousand years 
ago? ye Persia, the most delightful, the most compact, the most 
desirable country of them all, should have remained for so many 
ages unsettled and disunited. A fortunate discovery, for which 
1 w “ rt indebted to Mir Mohammed IIusaiN, one of the most 
mte igent Muaelmhvs in India, has at once dissipated the cloud, 
and cast a gleam of light on the primeval history of Iran and of 

, 0 imnan of w-iiich I hod Jong despaired, and which could 

unruly have uawned from any other quarter. 
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'he rare and interesting tract on twelve different religyi 
vntitled the Dabisthn, and composed by a Mohammedan traveller, 
a native of Cashmlr, named Mohs an, but distinguished by the 
assumed surname of Fatu, or Perishable , begins with a wonder¬ 
fully curious chapter on the religion of IIu'shang, which was 
long anterior to ~ that of Zera'tusht, but had continued to be 
secretly professed by many learned Persians even to the author’s 
time ; and several of the most eminent of them, dissenting in 
many points from the dabrs , and persecuted by the ruling 
powers of their country, had retired to India ; where they com¬ 
piled a number of books, now extremely scarce, which Moitsan 
had perused, and with the writers of which, or w ith man} o 


them, he had contracted an intimate friendship: from then* 


l ie 


learned, that a powerful monarchy had been established for ages 
in Trim before the accession of Cayu'mers, that it was called the 
Jfahdbddian dynasty, for a reason which will soon be mentioned, 
and that many princes, of whom seven or eight only are named 
in the Dabistan, and among them Maitbul, or Maiia' Beli, had 
raised their empire to the zenith of human glory. If we can rely 
on this evidence, which to me appears unexceptionable, the Iranian 
monarchy must have been the oldest in the world : but it v. ill 
remain dubious, to which of the three stocks, Hindu , Arabian, 
or Tartar, the first kings of Iran belonged, or whether they 
sprang from a fourth race distinct from any of the others ; and 
these are questions, which we shall be able, I imagine, to answer 
precisely, when we have carefully inquired into the languages and 
letters , religion and philosophy, and incidentally into the ai and 
science .•*, of the ancient Persian f. 

I. In the new and important remarks, which I am going to 
offer, on the ancient languages and characters of bun, I - am • n- 
aiblc, that you must give me credit for many assertions, which on 
this occasion it is impossible to prove ; for I should ill deserve 
your indulgent attention, if I were, to abuse it by repealing a drv 
list of detached words, and presenting you with it vocabulary 
instead of a dissertation ; but, since I have no system to maintain, 
;,nd have not suffered imagination to delude, my judgement ; since 
1 have habituated myself to form opinions of men and thing** 
from evidence, which is the only solid basis of civil ns 
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_ W suspect my testimony, or think that I go xoo far, 

N^assa^e you, that I will assert nothing positively, which l am not 
ahlo satisfactorily to demonstrate. When Muhammed was born, 
and Ant shirava n, whom he calls the Just King, sat on the throne 
of Persia, two languages appear to have been generally prevalent 
in the great empire of Iran • that of the Court, thence named 
Pen. which was only a refined and elegant dialect of the Pars), 
so called from the province, of which Shiraz is now the” capital, 
and that ol the learned, in which most books were composed, 
and which had the name of Pahlavi, either from the heroes, who 
spoke it in former times, or from Pah hi, a tract of 
land, which included, wc are told, some considerable cities of 
ie"l. : the ruder dialects of both were, and, I believe, still arc, 
spoken by the rustics in several provinces ; ami in many of them’ 
ns I/era't, Za'bul, Sis tan and others, distinct idioms were vernacular’ 
as it happens in every kingdom of great extent. Besides the 
I dr.'I and. I ah hie a very ancient and abstruse tongue was known 
to the priests and philosophers, called the language of the Zend, 
because a book on religious and moral duties, which they held 
ecu led, and which bore that name, had been written in it ; while 
the / d.cnal, or comment on that work, was composed in Pahlavi 
us a more popular idiom ; but a learned follower of Zera'tusht, 
named Barman, who lately died at Calcutta, where ho had lived 
will) me as a Persian reader about three years, assured me, that 
the Idlers of his prophet’s book were properly called Zend, and 
ihe language, Avcstd, as the words of the Vdda's are Sanscrit, and 
1 1" T’haractvrs, A agarl ; or as the old Saga's and poems of Is eland 
w. re expressed in Runic letters s let us however, in compliance 
with custom, give the name of Zend to the sacred Wiia-e of 

J "T’ Z Z* ? n W very soon, a finer appellation 

i..r It. fhe Zend and the old Pahlavi are almost, extinct in /,„>« • 

fi.v among six or seven thousand Galrs, who reside chiefly at Yezd, 
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" m " n , there arc very few, who can read Pahalei, and scarce 
, who even boast of knowing the Zend ; while the Pdrsi, which 
i n.e. a nifist pure in the Shahna mnh, has now become by the 
rmixture of numberless Arabic words, and many impercep- 
new language exquisitely polished by a series of 
id verso, and analogous 
icd in Eurom after the 
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c.scnt inquiry, which I coniine to the ages, that preceded^ 
r mmmedan conquest. Having twice read the works of Firdausi 
with great attention, since I applied myself to the study of old 
Indian literature, I can assure you with confidence, that hundreds 
of Pdrsl nouns are pure Sanscrit, with no other change than such 
as may be observed in the numerous bha'shas, or vernacular dialects, 
of India ; that very many Persian imperatives are the roots of 
Sanscrit verbs ; and that even the moods and tenses of the Parian 
verb substantive, which is the model of all the rest, are deductible 
from the Sanscrit by an easy and clear analogy: we may hence 
conclude, that the Farsi was derived, like the various Indian ' 
dialects, from the language of the Brahmans ; and T must add. that 
in the pure Persian 1 find no trace of any Arabian tongue, ex¬ 
cept what proceeded from the known intercourse between the Per¬ 
sians and Arabs, especially in the time of Baiira'm who was educated 
in Arabia, and whose Arabic verses are still extant, together with 
his heroic line, in Deri , which many suppose io be the first at¬ 
tempt at Persian versification in Arabian metre : but, without 
having recourse to other arguments, the composition of words, in 
which the genius of the Persian delights, and which that of ihe 
Arabic abhors, is a decisive proof that the Pdrsl sprang from an 
Indian , and not from an Arabian stock. Considering languages 
as mere instruments of knowledge, and having strong reasons to 
doubt the existence of genuine books in 7a ml or Paldar) (espe¬ 
cially since the well-informed author of the Dahistan affirms the 
works of Zera'tukiit to have been lost, and its place supplied by 
a recent compilation) f had no inducement, though I Lad an op¬ 
portunity, to learn wlmt. remains of those ancient languages; but 
l often conversed on them with my friend Baumax, and hoih of 
us were convinced afier full consideration, that the 7a nd bore a 
strong resemblance to Sanscrit , and the Pahlavl to Avail-. Hr 
had at in'/ request translated into Pahhtrl the lino inscription, 
exhibited in the < 1 u/t flm* on the diadem of Cyrus : nnl 1 had the 
patience to read the list of words from the. Pazci J in rhe appendi x io 
the Fa/-h< 'iJehdujjiri : this cxaminnl ion g tvr m • petie< < ron \ i< timi, 
that the Pahhm we a dialed of ihe Chat.h’ii : ngd of this cnrioim 
fact I will exhibit ti short proof. By the nature, of the Chubb an 
tongue most words ended in the first fi n-: vowel 1 iho 
heaven ; and that very word, unaltered in a single 
in the f \>. scnd, togcihcr with/mf h night; > 
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ain, and a multitude of others, all 'Arabic or Hebrew w 
termination: so zamar , by a beautiful metaphor from 
'pruning trees , means in Hebrew to compose verses , and thence, by 
an easy transition, to sing them; and in Pahlavi we see the verb 
zamrumten , to sing, with its forms zamnincmi , I sing, and zamrunid , 
he ; the verbal terminations of the Persian being added to 
the Chub laic root. Now all those words are integral parts of the 
language, not adventitious to it like the Arabic nouns and verbals 
engrafted on modern Persian ; and this distinction convinces me, 
that the dialect of the Gabrs , which they pretend to be that of 
/kka'tusiit, and of which Haiiwan gave me a variety of written 
specimens, is a late invention of their priests, or subsequent at 
least to the Musehnan invasion ; for, although it may be possible, 
that a few of their sacred books were preserved, as he used to 
p. sort, in sheets of lead dr copper at the bottom of wells near 
) enL yet as the conquerors had not only a spiritual, hut a political 
interest in persecuting a warlike, robust, and indignant race of 
irreconcilable conquered subjects, a long time must have elapsed, 
before the hidden scriptures could have been safely brought to 
light, and few, who could perfectly understand them, must then 
have remained ; but as they continued to profess among thorn¬ 
s' Ives the religion of their forefathers, it became expedient for the 
Miibeds to supply the lost or mutilated works of their legislate? by 
new compositions, partly from their imperfect recollection, and 
partly from such moral and religious knowledge, as they gleaned, 
most probably, among the Christians , with whom they had an in¬ 
tercom* «•. One rule we may fairly establish in deciding the ques¬ 
tion, whether the books oj the modern (J ,t brs were anterior to the 
invasion of the Arabs: when an Arabic noun occurs in them 
changed only by the spirit of the ( . idiom, a, werta, for 

n erd, a rope, daba , for dhahah , gold, or derna n , for zeruun, time, wc 
may allow it to have been ancient Pahla 7 : but, when wc meet 
with verbal nouns or infinitives, evidently formed by the rules of 
Arabian grammar, we may be sure, that the phrases, in which 
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cvit of undertaking a voyage to India, in liis earliest yo 1 
with no other view than to recover the writings of Zeratusiit, and 
who would have acquired a brilliant reputation in France if he 
had not sullied it by his immoderate vanity and virulence ot 
temper, which alienated the good will even of his own countrymen, 
lias exhibited in his work, entitled Zenda vesta to vocabularies in 
Zend and PahlavT , which he had found in an approved collection of 
Rdwayat ,, or Traditional Pieces , in modern Persian: of his PahlarT, 
no more needs be said, than that it strongly confirms my opinion 
concerning the Chaldaic origin oi that language ; but, when I 
perused the Zend glossary, I was inexpressibly surprized to find, 
that six or seven words in ten were pure Sanscrit , and even some 
of their inflexions formed by the rules ot the Yyacaran ; as 
Yushm {cam, the genitive plural of Yushmad . Now M- AnquetiIi 
most certainly, and the Persian compiler most probably, had i to 
knowledge of Sanscrit ; and could not, therefore, have invented a 
list of Sa words : it is, therefore, an authentic list of Zmd 
words, which had been preserved in books or by tradition ; and it 
follows, that the language of the Zend was at least a dialect oi 
the Sanscrit , approaching perhaps as nearly to it as the Priced* or 
other popular idioms, which we know to have been spoken in -India 
two thousand years ago. From all these facts it is a necessary 
consequence, that the oldest discoverable languages of Permi t 
were Chaldaic and Sanscrit ; and that, when they had ceased to 
be vernacular, the Pahlan and Zend were deduced lrom them 
respectively, and the Pa rse either from the Zend , or immediately 
from the dialect of the Brdhnans ; lmt all had perhaps a mixture 
of Tartarian ; for the best lexicographers assert, that numberless 
words in ancient Persian are taken from the language ol the ( im- 
merianas, or the Tai irs of Kipchak ) ho that the three families, 
whose lineage we have examined in former discouws, had fit 
visible traces of themselves in Ira n , long before the Tartars ai d 
Arabs had rushed from their deserts, and returned that very 
country, from which in all probability they originally proceeded, 
and which the Uindn.< Inul abandoned in an earlier agi w i< I* 
positive, commands from their legislators to reviait it no more. I 
lnao this head with observing, that no supposition of .1 mere 


close 


political or commercial intercourse between the Uiirvreut na mo 
will account for the Sanscrit arid Ch I tie 

iu the old Persian- tongues ; because th -y are, in Hie lir s flu-;-, 
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therous to have been introduced by sucli means, and, gecoiih 
not die names of exotic animals, commodities, or arts, but 
those of material elements, parts of the body, natural objects 
and relations, a flections of the mind, and other ideas common to 
the whole race of man. 

If a nation of Hindus , it may be urged, ever possessed and 
governed the country of Ira n, we should find on the very ancient 
mins of the temple or palace, now called the throne of Jemshi'd, 
S' -me ihseriptions in Drraiia'yari , or at least in the characters on 
the stones, at Elcpftxmta, where the sculpture is unquestionably/ 
Indian, or in those on the Staff of Frnu'z Sawn, which exist in 
llie heart of India ; and such inscriptions we probably should have 
found, if that edifice had not been erected after the migration of 
the Brahmans from Iran, and the violent schism in the Persian 
religion, of which we shall presently speak; for, although 
popular name of the building at Istakhr, or Persepolis, be no cer¬ 
tain proof that it was raised in the time of Jemshi'd, yet such a 
fact might easily have been preserved by tradition, and we shall 
,.n, n have abundant evidence, that the temple was posteriour to 
the reign of the Hindu monarchs : the cypt , effts indeed, which are 
ivprcsented with the figures in procession, might induce a reader 
vi Wio Sha'knu inah to believe, that the sculptures related to the new 
laid) introduced by Zera’tosht ; but, as a cypress is* a beau ibid 
ornament, and as many of the figures appear inconsistent with 
il.e reformed adoration of lire, we must have r< course to stronger 
jjroofs, that the 7 ’nkhti Jemshi'd was erected after Cayi. mi.us. T] ie 
buiMiug lias lately been visited, and the characters on it exami- 
u 4 b\ Mr. l-jtAffPKUN ; from whom wc learn, that Ntcufim 
hr. delm ated them with great accuracy : h.h without such teati- 
1111,11 sll ' ,u1,1 havc suspected the correctness of the delineation • 
thc Dau '■ traveller lias exhibited two inscriptions in 
1 ,,. all ru Persian, and one of them from the same place, which cannot, 
huve beou exactly transcribed : they are very elegant verses of 
M.-\ mi and Sadi' on the instability of human </rcatn 6.v?, but so ill 
engraved or so il d, that, if I fc d them neatly by 

lc-.ai, I ■hould. not have been able to read them; and M. Uons- 
KAI. ■ ! Isfahan., who translated them with -ham. Ail inaccuracy, 
"Hi-f Inn- been deceived by the badness of the ropy • or he no\ er 
""ul<| have created a new king W'akam, 1 v firming ono word of 
"■to M ,ll *d lh ■ particle pi > fixed to it. A 
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4ason as conclusively on the characters published by 
maa as we might ou the monuments themselves, were they now 
before us, we may begin with observing, as Chardin had observed 
on the very spot, that they bear no resemblance whatever to the 
letters used by the Gabrs in their copies of the Vendidad : this 
I once urged, in an amicable debate with Bauman, as a proof, that 
the Zend letters were a modern invention ; but he-seemed to hear 
me without surprize, and insisted, that the letters, to which X 
alluded; and which he had often seen, were monumental characters 
never used in books, and intended either to conceal some religious 
mysteries from the vulgar, or - to display the art of the sculptor, 
like the embellished Cujick and Nagarl on several Arabian and 
Indian monuments. He wondered, that any man could seiioudy 
doubt the antiquityof the Pahlavt letters ; and in truth the in¬ 
scription behind the horse of Rustam ,• which Niebuhr has also 
given us, is apparently Paidav], and might with some pains he 
decyphered : that character was extremely rude, and seems^ to 


have been written; like the Roman and the Arabic , in a variety 


of hands ; for I remember to have examined a rare collection o: 
old Persiart coins in the. Museum .of the great Anatomist, W llliam 


Hunter, and, though I believed the legends to bo Pahla-n, 


amt 


had.no doubt, that they were coins of Parthian, kings, yet 1 could 
not read the inscriptions without wasting more lime, than 1 had 
then,at command, in comparing the letters and ascertaining the 
proportions, in, which they severally occurred. The gross Pabiam 
was improved by Zeua'tusut or bis disciples into an elegant and 
perspicuous character, in which the Z&ndauestb, was copied , and 
both were written from the right hand to the left like other (Vali¬ 
date alphabets ; for they are manifestly both of Chaldean origin ; 
but the Zend has the singular advantage of expres ing all the 
long.and short, vowels, by distinct marks, in the body of each .v.-ord, 
and all the words arc distinguished by full points between them ; 
bo that, if modern. Persnxn. were u nm ixed with Arabw, it 
be written.in. Zend with.the greatest convenience, -'s any 1 
perceive by copying in,that chare..-ter a tew pages ci the V . 

As to the unknown inscriptions in. the plaooof' Je.msUi d, 
reasonably be doubted, whether they contain a system of 
which mv nation ever adopted.: in Jloe of them the letters 
are Separated by. points, mav be reduced to forty, at. least 
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/ variations and compositions of a straight lino and an an- 
are like the head of a javelin or a leaf (to use the language 
O! botanists) hearted and lanced . Many of the Runic letters ap¬ 
pear to have been formed of similar elements ; and it has been ob¬ 
served, that the writing at Persepolis bears a strong resemblance 
to that, which the Irish call Ogham : the word Again in Sanscrit 
means mysterious knowledge ; but I dare not affirm, that the two 
01 ds had a common origin, and only mean to suggest, that, ii 
iae characters in question be really alphabetical, they were proba¬ 
bly secret and sacerdotal, or a mere cypher, perhaps, of which the 
priests only had the key. They might, I imagine, be deoypliered, 
if the language were certainly known ; but, in all the other in¬ 


scriptions of the same sort, the characters are too complex, 
and tee variations oi them too numerous, to admit an opinion, 
that they could be symbols of articulate sounds ; for even the 
Ndgari system,, which has more distinct letters than any known 
alpha! et, consists only of forty-nine simple characters, two 
*A which are mere substitutions, and four of little use in 
Sanscrit qv in any other language; while the more complicated 
figures, exhibited by Niebuhr, must be as. numerous at least as 
the Chinese ke 3 r s, which are the signs of ideas only, and some of 
which resemble the old Persian letters at Tstakkr : the Danish 
traveller was convinced from his own observation, that they were 
written from the left hand, like all the characters used by Hindu 
nations; but T must leave this dark subject, which I cannot 
illuminate, with a remark formerly made by myself, that the 
square Chaldaic letters, a few of which arc found on the Persian 
ruins, appeared to have been originally the same with die Derand- 
</>(' before the latter were enclosed, we now see them, iu an* 
gular frames. 

H. The primeval religion of Trim, If we rely on the authorities 
adduced by MoitsanjFa'ni', was that, which Ki;wtox calls the oldest 
( ami it may justly bo called the noblest; of all religions ; “ a firm 
bdief, tli at One Supreme (Jod made the world by his power, and com 
1 mmi i v govern* <1 it by his providence; a pious fear, love, and adora¬ 
tion of Him ; a due reverence for parents and aged persons ; a 
fral erual alfection for the whole hurau n species, and r> compassionate 
tenth rncftH ^ < u for the brute creation,” A system of devotion no 
pure and sublime could hardly among mortals be of lung dura don ; 
;m«i we learn from the Dabistan that, the popular worship--T the 
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ns under Hu'SHAng was purely Sabian; a word, of wl 
wot offer any certain etymology, but which has been deduced 
by grammarians from Saba, a host, and, particularly the host of 
heaven, or the celestial bodies, in the adoration of which the Sabian 
ritual is believed to have consisted: there is a description, in the 
learned work jiist mentioned, of the several Persian temples 
dedicated to the Sun and Planets, of the images adored in them, 
and of the magnificent processions to them on prescribed festivals, 
one of which is probably represented by sculpture in the ruined 
city of Jemshi'd; but the planetary worship in Persia seems only a 
part of a far more complicated religion, which We now find in these 
Indian provinces; for MosHAit assures us, that, in the opinion of che 
best informed Persians, who professed the faith of Hu'suano, 
distinguished from that of Zera'tusht, the first monarch of Trim 
and of the whole earth was MaHa'ra'd, a Word apparently Sanscrit, 
who divided the people into four orders, the religious, the military, 
the commercial, and the servile, to which he assigned names 
unquestionably the same in their origin with those now applied to 
the four primary classes of the Hindus. They added, that Ho 
received from the creator, and promulgated among men, a sacred 
book in a hear, nig language, to which the Musehnan author gives 
the Arabic title of desdtlr, or regulations, but the original name 
of which he has not mentioned ; and that fourteen Maiia'ba'ds had 
appeared or would appear in human shapes for the government of 
this world: now when we know, that the flmdus believe in. fourteen 
Menu's, or celestial personages with similar functions, the firs; of 
whom left a book of regulations, or divine ordinances, which they 
hold equal to the Veda, and the language of which they believe to 
be that of the Gods, we can hardly doubt, that the first corrup¬ 
tion of the purest and oldest religion was the system of /."</ran 
Theology, invented by the Brahmans and prevalent in thoe 
territories, where the book of Maua'BA'd or .Menu j.s at this hour 
the standard of all religious and moral duties. I lie accession < f 
Oayi/merh to the 11trotie >f i’ss.'n. in Iho eigb; li or ninth century 
before Christ, seems to have been accompanied by a oou-ideiwble 
revolution both in government and religion : he was moat probably 
of a different race from tl . Mahubddians, wb • preceded 'dm, and 
began perhaps the new system of national laiih, which (limit xU, 
whose name it bears completed ; but tlw reformation was partial, 
for, while they rejected the complex polytheism of their predecessors, 
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/f^tained the laws of Ma'ha'ba'd, with a superstition® 
ation for the sun, the planets, and fire; thus resembling the 
Hindu sects, called Sauras, and Sdgnic&s, the second of which is very 
numerous at Banares, where many agnihotras are continually blazing, 
and where the Sdgnicas, when they enter on the sacerdotal office, 
kindle, with two pieces of the hard wood Semi, a fire which they 
keep lighted through their lives for their nuptial ceremony, the 
performance of solemn sacrifices, the obsequies of departed ances* 
tors, and their own funeral pile. This remarkable rite was conti¬ 
nued by Zera'tusiit; who reformed the old religion by the addition 
of genii, or angels, presiding over months and days, of new cere¬ 
monies in the veneration shown to fire, of a new work, which he 
pretended to have received from heaven, and, above all, by estab¬ 
lishing the actual adoration of One Supreme Being: he was born 
according to Mohsan, in the district of Rod , and it was He, not, as 
A mm r anus asserts, his .protector Gushtasb, who travelled into India, 
that he might receive information from the Brahmans in theology 
and ethics. ^ It is barely possible, that Pythagoras knew hirnln 
the capital of Irak) but the Grecian sage must then have been far 
advanced in years, and we have no certain evidence of an inter¬ 
course between the two philosophers. The reformed religion of 
Persia continued in force, till that country was subdued by the Musel- 
wans ; and, without studying the Zend , we have ample information 
concerning it in the modern Persian writings of several, who pro- 
f> -sed it. Bauman always named Zera'tusht, with reverence; but 
he was in truth a pure Theist, and strongly disclaimed any adoration 
of the fire or other elements .• he denied, that the doctrine of two 
coeval principles, supremely good and supremely bad, formed any 
pait, of lus faith, and lie often repeated with emphasis the verses of 
Firdausi on the prostration of Cyrus and his paternal grandfather 
before the blazing altar:— “Think not, that they were adorers of 
fire; for that element was only an exalted object, on the lustre of which 
they fixed their eyes ; they humbled themselves a whole week 
before God; and, if thy understanding be ever so little exerted, thou 
•must acknowledge thy dependence on the being supremely pure.’’ In 
n story of Sadi, near the close of lus beautiful Biistkn , concerning 
t ie idol ol So mana'th, or Maha'DK'va, ho confounds tlie religion of 
the Hindus with that of the Gain's, calling (he Brahmans not only 
M"<)hs, (which might be justified by passage in the Mrsnau) ) but 
even readers of the Zend and Pdeend ; now, "'bother this confusion 
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Z 3 . from real or pretended, ignorance, I cannot decide, but 
as firmly convinced, that the doctrines of the Zend were distinct 
from those of the Veda, as I am that the religion of the Brahmans, 
with whom we converse every day, prevailed in Persia before the 
accession of Cayu'xers, whom the Pdrsls, from respect to his me¬ 
mory, consider as the first of men, although they believe in an uni¬ 
versal deluge before his reign. 

With' the religion of the old Persians their philosophy (or 
as much as we know of it)was intimately connected; for they were 
assiduous observers of the luminaries, which they adored, and estabh • 
shed, according to Moiisan, who confirms in some degree the fragments 
of Berosus, a number of artificial cycles with distinct names, a\ hich 
seem to indicate a knowledge of the period, in which the equinoxes 
appear to revolve: they are said also to have known the most, won¬ 
derful powers of nature, and thence to have acquired the tame of magi¬ 
cians and enchanters; but I will only detain you with a few remarks on 
that metaphysical theology, which lias been professed immcmoriall} 
by a numerous sect of Persians and Hindus, was carried in pair 
into Greece , and prevails even now among the learned d/ usd mans, v> bo 
sometimes avow it without reserve. I he modern philosophers of 
this persuasion are called Sufi's, either from the Grech word t< 1 
a sage, or from the icoollen mantle, which they used to wear in some 
provinces of Persia: their fundamental tenets are, that nothing exists 
absolutely but God : that the human soul is an emanation from his 
essence, and, though divided for a time from it- heavenly puico, 
wifi be finally re-united with it ; that the highest possible happiness 
will arise from its rc-union, and that the chief good of mankind, 
in this transitory world, consists in as perfect an union with the 
Eternal Spirit as the incumbrances of a mortal trame will allow ; 
that, for this purpose, they should break all connection (or taahnk, 
as they call it,) with ecstrinsic objects, and puss through life 
without attachments, as a swimmer in the ocean strikes freely with¬ 
out the impediment of clothes : that they should fie straight and 
free as the cypress, whose fruit is hardly perceptible, and n't sink 
under a loud, like fruit-trees atUiched to a trellis ; ihan if niciv 
earthly charms have power to influence the soul, the id<a of celestial 
beauty must overwhelm it in ecstatic delight ; that, for want of 
apt words to express the divine perfections and tin ardour-of 
devotion, wc must borrow such expw - ion a - approach the ' .west 
to our ideas, and speak of Beauty and Love in a tnmscendeut and 
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sense ; that, like a reed torn from its native bank, 
eparated from its delicious honey, the soul of man bewails its 
disunion with melancholy music, and sheds burning tears, like the 
hgnted taper, waiting passionately for the moment of its extinction, 
as a disengagement from earthly trammels, and the means of 
returning to its Only Beloved. Such in part (for I omit the 
minuter and more subtil metaphysics of the Sufis, which are men- 
t ioned in the Dabisthn) is the wild and enthusiastic religion of the 
modem Persian poets, especially of the sweet HafIz and the great 
Maulavl : such is the system of the Veddnti philosophers and best 
lyric poets of India ; and, as it was a system of the highest 
antiquity in both nations, it may be added to the many other 
proofs of an immemorial .dimity between them. 


Ill* On the ancient monuments of Persian sculpture and 
architcctioe we have already made such observations, as were 
.sufficient for our purpose ; nor will you be surprized at the diversity 
between the figures at Elephanta, which arc manifestly Hindu, and 
those at 1'ersepolis , which are merely Scibian, if you concur with 
me in believing, that the Takhh Jemshid was erected after the tune 
of Cavu'mees, when the Brahmans had migrated from Iran, and 
when their intricate mythology had been superseded by the simpler 
adoration of the planets and of fire. 

IV. As to the sciences or arts of the old Persians, I have 
little to say ; and no complete evidence of them seems to exin. 
Mon san speaks more than once of ancient verses in the Pahlarl 
language ; and Bauman assured mo, that some scanty remains of 
them had been preserved : their music and painting, which 
h iza'.m t celebrated, have irrecoverably perished ; and in regard to 
Ma ni , the paintei and importer, whose book of drawings called 
Artany , which he pretended to he divine, is supposed to have been 
destroyed by the Chinese, in whose dominions lie had sought retime, 
the whole tale is too modem to throw any light on the questions 
before us concerning the origin of nations and the inhabitants of 
the primitive world. 


finis has it been proved by clear evidence and plain reasoning, 
that u powerful monarchy was established in Tran long before the 
As tjr.uK or P ^T'da’dX, government ; that it v:>s ui 'rulli i/in /u 
monarchy, though, if any chuse to call it Cud an, Caeelean, or 
S'-ut/itan, w shall not enter into a debate on mere nainos ; that it 
•ju bow led many centuries and that its history luu. beer in-orufUid 
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it of the Hindus , who founded the monarchies of Aydh 
Indraprestha; that the language of the first Persian empire 
was the mother of the Sanscrit, and consequently of the Zend , and 
Parsi, as well as of Greek, Latin , and Gothic ; that the language of 
the Assyrians was the parent of Chaldaic and Pahlavl, and that the 
primary Tartarian language also had been current in the same 
empire ; although, as the Tartars had no books or even letters, 
we cannot with certainty trace their unpolished and variable 
idioms. We discover, therefore in Persia , at the earliest dawn of 
history, the three distinct races of men, whom we described on 
former occassions as possessors of India , Arabia , Tartary; and, 
whether they were collected in Iran from distant regions, or di¬ 
verged from it, as from a common centre, we shall easily deter¬ 
mine by the following considerations. Let us observe in the 
first place the central position of Iran , which is bounded by Arabia , 
by Tartary , and by India; whilst Arabia lies contiguous to Iran only, 
but is remote from Tartary, and divided even from the skirts of 
India by a considerable gulf; no country, therefore, but Persia 
free ms likely to have sent forth its colonies to all the kingdoms of 
Asia: the Brahmans could never have migrated from India to Iran, 
because they are expressly forbidden by their oldest existing laws 
to leave the region, which they inhabit at this day; the Arabs have 
Hot even a tradition of an emigration into Persia before Moham¬ 
med, nor had they indeed any inducement to quit their beautiful 
and extensive domains; and, as to the Tartars , we have no trace 
in history of their departure from their plains and forests, til! the 
invasion of the Modes, who, according to etymologists, ware the 
f'Ons of Madai, and even they were conducted by princes of an 
Assyrian family. The three races, therefore, whom wc have al¬ 
ready mentioned, (and more than three we have not yet found) 
migrated from Iran, as from their common country; and thus the 
Saxon chronicle, I presume from good authority, brine the lirsfc 
inhabitants of Britain from Armenia; while a late very learned 
writer concludes, after all Ills laborious researches, ih.it fh : Ootk* 
or Scythia?is came from Persia; and another contends with great 
force, that both the Irish and old Britons proceeded severally from 
the borders of the Casf im; a coincidence of conclusions from 
different media by persons wholly imcoimc* ted which could scarce 
have happened, if they were not grounded on solid principles. 
\Vc may therefore hold this proposition firmly established, .hat 
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if Persia in its largest sense, was the true centre of pe 
of knowledge, of languages, and of arts; which, instead of 
travelling westward only, as it has been fancifully supposed, or 
eastward, as might with equal reason have been asserted, were 
expended in all directions to all the regions of the world, in which 
the Hindu race had settled under various denominations-: but, 
whether Asia has not produced other races of men, distinct from- 
the Hindus , the Arabs , or the Tartars ; or whether any apparent 
diversity may not have sprung from an intermixture of those 
three in different proportions, must lie the subject of a future 
inquiry. There is another question of more immediate importance, 
which you, gentlemen, only can decide : namely, “by what means 
we can preserve our Society from dying gradually.away, as it has. 
advanced gradually to its present (shall I say flourishing or 
languishing?) state.” It has subsisted five years without any ex¬ 
pense to the members of it, until the first volume of our Transac¬ 
tions was published; and the price of that large volume, if we com¬ 
pare the different values of money in Bengal and in England, is not 
more than equal to the annual contribution towards the charges 
of the Royal Society by each of its fellows, who may not have 
chosen to compound for it on his admission : this I mention, not 
from an idea that any of us could object to the purchase of one 
copy at least, but from a wish to inculcate the necessity of our 
common exertions in promoting the sale of the work both here and 
in London. In vain shall we meet, as a literary body, if our meet¬ 
ings shall cease to be supplied with original dissertations and 
memorials;and in vain shall we collect the most interesting papers, 
if v ot publish them Occasionally without exposing the 

Superintendents of the Company’s Press, who undertake to,print 
them at their own hazard, to the danger of a considerable loss : 
by United efforts the French have compiled their stupendous, 
repositories of universal knowledge ; and by united efforts only cau 
we hope to rival them, or to diffuse over our own country and the 
re a. of Europe the lights attainable by our Asiatic Researches. 
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Gentlemen, 


THOUGH we arc at this moment considerably nearer 
to tlic frontier of China than to the farthest limit of the 
British dominions in Hindustan , yet the first step, that 
we shall take in the philosophical journey, which I propose 
for } r our entertainment at the present meeting, will carry us to the 
utmost verge of the habitable globe known to the best geographer* 
of old Greece and Egypt ; beyond the boundary of whose know- 
ledge we shall discern from the heights of the northern mono Lops 
an empire nearly equal in surface to a square of fifteen degrees ; an em¬ 
pire, of which I do not mean to assign the precise limits, but which 
we may consider, for the purpose of this dissertation, as embraced 
on two sides by Tartar?/ and India , while the ocean separates if* 
other sides from various Asiatic isles of great importance in the 
commercial system of Europe: annexed to that immense tract of 
land is the peninsula of Corea , which a vast oval bason divides 
from Niphon or Japan, a celebrated and imperial island, bearing in 
arts arid in arms, in advantage of situation but not in felicity of 
eminent, a pre-eminence among eastern kingdoms analogous 
to that of Britain among the nations of the west. So many 
climates are included in so prodigious an area, that, while ihe 
principal emporium of China lies nearly under the tropic, its 
metropolis en joys the temperature of Samarkand; such too is the 
diversity of soil in its fifteen provinces, that, while wane of them 
are exquisitely fertile, richly cultivated, and extremely populous, 
others arc barren and rocky, dry and unfruitful, with plains ^ 
wild or mountains as rug _ das any in Siythia, and th«>se either 
wholly deserted, or peopled by savage hordes, who, if they be \w i 
till independent, have been very lately subdued by the pcrlidv-, 
rather liau the valour, of a monarch, who has perpetuated ltis own 
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of faith in a Chinese poem, of which I have seen a trans¬ 
lation. 

The word China , concerning which I shall offer some new re¬ 
marks, is well known to the people, whom we call the Chinese; but 
they never apply it (I speak of the learned among them) to them¬ 
selves or to their country : themselves, according to Father Visde- 
L' r, they describe as the people o/IIan, or of some other illustrious 
family, by the memory of whose actions they flatter their national 
pride ; and their country they call Clium-cue, or the Central King¬ 
dom , representing it in their symbolical characters by a parallelo¬ 
gram exactly bis ected : at other times they distinguish it by the 
words Tkn-hia or 1(7 tat is* under Heaven , meaning all that k valu¬ 
able on Earth . vSince they never name themselves with modera¬ 
tion, they would have no right to complain, if they knew, that 
European authors have ever spoken of them in the extremes of 
applause or of censure : by some they have been extolled as the 
oldest and the wisest, as the most learned and most ingeni¬ 
ous, of nations ; whilst others have derided their pretensions 
to antiquity, condemned their government as abominable, and 
arraigned their manners as inhuman, without allowing them 
an element of science, or a single art, for which they have 
not been indebted to some more ancient and more civilized race 
of men. The truth perhaps lies, where we usually find it, between 
the extremes ; but it is not my design to accuse or to defend the 
Chine vc, to depress or to aggrandize them : I shall confine myself 
to the discussion of a question connected with my former discourses, 
and far lt> easy i_<> be solved than an lntherto started. u Whence 
cam * the Ho rulnr people, who long had governed China , before 
they were conquered by the Tai tars'?" On this problem, the 
solution of which has no concern, indeed, with our political or 
commercial interests, but a very material connection, if [ mistake 
not. with interests of a higher nature, four opinions have been 
advaticed, and all rather peremptorily asserted, than supported by 
argument, and evidence. By a few writers it has been urged, that 
the Chinese arc uu original race, who have <1 welled for ages, if not 
from eternity, in the land, which they nov jur jss ; by other-, and 
childly by the missionaries, it is insist*-d, that tl»<»y sprang from the 
haute ew l. with the Hebrews and Arab.<; 
of the Arabs themselves and of M. Pawn, 
finally Tartar* descend!' 
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allowing 


bf Lucius ; and a fourth, at least as dogmatically pronounce 
the preceding, in that of the Brahmens , who decide, without 
g any appeal from their decision, that the Chinas (for -o 
they are named in Sanscrit) were Hindus of the Csliatriya , or mili¬ 
tary, class* who, abandoning the privileges of their tribe, rambled 
in different bodies to the north-east of Bengal; and, forgetting by 
decrees the rites and religion of their ancestors, established separat e 
principalities, which were afterwards united in the plains and val¬ 
leys, which are now possessed by them. Tf any one of the three .last 
opinions be just, the first of them must necessarily be relinquished ; 
but of those three, the first cannot possibly be sustained ; because 
it rests on no firmer support than a foolish remark, whether true 
or false, that Sem in Chinese means life and procreation; and because 
a tea-plant is not more different from a palm, than a Chines z from 
an Arab : they are men, indeed, as the tea and the palm are vege¬ 
tables ; but human sagacity could not, I believe, discover any 
other trace of resemblance between them. One of the 


an-s 


indeed, an account of whose voyage to India and China has been 
translated by Rknaudot, thought the Chinese not only handsomer 
(according to his ideas of beauty) than the Hindus , but even more 
like his own countrymen in features, habiliments, carriages, man¬ 
ners and ceremonies ; and this maybe true, without proving an 
actual resemblance between the Chinese and Arabs, except in dress 
and complexion. The next opinion is more connected with that 
of the Brahmens, than M. Pat;w, probably, imagined*; for though 
he tells us expressly, that by Scythians he meant the Tads 
Tartars; yet th dragon on the standard, and some oilier peculiari¬ 
ties, from which he would . infer a clear affinity between the old 
Tartars; and the Chinese , belonged indubitably to those Scythians, 
who are known to have been Goths; and the Goths-hud inaniirsily 
a common lineage with the Hind i'-, if hi> own argument, in the 
preface to his It esearches, on the similarity oi language, be, all 
men agree that it is. i rfragable. r l hat the (dnnr.se were ancient \ 
of a Tartarian stuck, is a proposition, whl h I cannot othoruis 


disprove for the present, than hv insisting on th • total di" . .. iy 
of the two races in manners and arts, particularly in tee tin arts 


of imagination, which the la • by their 
cultivated : but, il we show strong gv c. •- I 
first Chinese were actually of an I . ' m 
M. Pm;w and the. Ah'bs are mistaken . it i • 
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' m J n y opinion, very interesting point, that I shall 
remainder of mv discourse. 

In the Sanscrit Institutes of Civil and Religious Duties, re¬ 
vealed, as the Hindus believe, by Manu, the son of Brahma', we, 
find the following curious passage : “Many families of the military 
class, having gradually abandoned the ordinances of the > Veda, and the 
company of Brahmens , lived in a state of degradation ; as the 
people of Pundraca and Odra , those of Dravira and Camboja , the 
Jar mas and Sacas, the Parados and Pahlavds , the Chinas and 
some other nations. A full comment on this text would here 


be superfluous : but, since the testimony of the Indian author, 
v'hd, though certainly not a divine personage, was as certainly 
a very ancient lawyer, moralist, and historian, is direct and positive, 
disinterested and unsuspected, it would, I think, decide the ques¬ 
tion before us, if we could be sure, that the word China signified 
a Chinese, as all the Pundits , whom I have separately consulted, 
assert with one voice : they assure me, that the Chinas of Manu 
nettled in a fine country to the north-east of G-our , and to the east 
oi ( u'marup and A epdl ; that they have long been, and still arc, 
famed as ingenious artificers; and that they had themselves seen 
old Chinese idols, which bore a manifest relation to the primitive 
religion of India before Buddha’s appearence in it. A well-in- 
f rmed Pandit showed me a Sanscrit book in Cashmirian letters, 
which, he said, was revealed by Siva himself, and entitled Sactis - 
fihfjfnuri : he read to me a whole chapter of it on the heterodox 
opinion* of the (Innas, who were divided, says the author, into 
Dear two hundred clans. I then laid before him a map of Asia ; 
and, when I pointed to Cashmir, hi-own.country, he instantly placed 
his In rer on the north-western provinces of China , where the Chinas , 
lie : aid, first established themselves ; but he added, that 
jl l<i!/.‘'ch!:.a, which was also mentioned in his book, extended to the 
eastern and southern oceans. J believe, nevertheless, that the 
Chinese frropirc, as we now call it, was not formed when the laws of 
Manu were collected ; and for this belief, so repugnant to the general 
opinion. 1 am bound to offer my reasons. If tin.* outline of history 
and chronology for the last two thousand years be correctly traced, 
(and wo vuii't be hardy sceptics to doubt it ) the poems of (.\vmda\s 
were composed before the beginning <d tir ora: now it is clear, 
Irma im.rn.d and external evidence, (hat the Rdmayan and Afahd- 
Ohara' were considerably older than the productions of that ; oet} 
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appears from the style and metre of the Dharma 
Sealed by Manu, that it was reduced to writing long before the 
age of Va' t.mt o or Yya'sa, the second of whom names it with ap¬ 
plause : we shall not, therefore, be thought extravagant, if we 
place the compiler of those laws between a thousand and fifteen 
hundred years before Christ ; especially as Buddha, whose age is 
pretty well ascertained, is not mentioned in them ; but, in the 
twelfth century before our era, the Chinese empire was at least in 
its cradle. This fact it is necessary to prove ; and my first witness 
is Confucius himself. I know to what keen satire I shall expose 
myself by citing that philosopher, after the bitter sarcasms of M. 
Pauw against him and against the translators of his mutilated, 
but valuable, works ; j et I quote without scruple the book entitled 
Lun Yu, of wlxich I possess the original with a verbal translation, 
and which I know to be sufficiently authentic for my present 
purpose : in the second part of it Con-fu-tsu declares, that 
“although he, like other men, could relate, as mere lessons of 
morality, the histories of the first and second imperial houses, yet, 
for n-,%nt of evidence , he could give no certain account of them.” 
Now, if the Chinese themselves do not even pretend, that any 
historical monuments existed, in the age of Confucius, preceding 
the rise of their third dynasty about eleven hundred years before 
the Christian epoch, we may justly conclude, that the reign of 
\ u vam was in the infancy of their empire, which hardly grew to 
maturity till some ages after that prince ; and it has been asserted 
by very learned Europeans, that even of the third dynasty, ■which 
lie has the fame of having raised, no unsuspected, memorial can 
now be produced. It was not till the eighth century before the 
birth ol our Saviour, that a small kingdom was erected in 
the province of Shensi, the capital of which stood nearly 
in the thirty-fifth degree of northern latitude, and about fir. degrees 
to the west of Si-gan: both the country and its metropolis were 
called Chin : and the dominion of its princes wa* gradually extended 
to the east and west. A king of Chin, who makes a figure in the 
Shdhndmdh among the allies of Afilvsiv wi, was, I presume, a 
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LOtliing superfluous, and permits me only to add, that Man 
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. man died, in the middle of the thirteenth century, before the 
<*ity of C/un, which was afterwards taken by Kublai, and that the 
poets of Iran perpetually allude to the districts around it which 
the\ celebrate, with Ghegil and Khotcn , for a number of musk- 
animals roving on their lulls. The territory of Chin so called by 
the old Hindu*, by the Persians , and by the Chinese (while the 
Greeks and Arabs were obliged by them defective articulation to 
mi seal it Sin) gave its name to a race of emperors, whose tyranny 
made their memory so unpopular, that the modern inhabitants of 
China hold the word in abhorrence, and speak of themselves as the 
people of a milder and more virtuous dynatsy ; but it is highly 
probable that the whole nation descended from the Chinas of Manu 
and, mixing w ith the Tartars , by whom the plains of Honan and 
the more southern provinces were thinly inhabited, formed by de- 
giee^ the 1 ace of men, whom we now see in possession of the noblest 
empire in Asia . 

In support of an opinion, which I offer as the result of long 
and anxious inquiries, 1 should regularly proceed to examine the 
language and letters, religion and philosophy, of the present Chinese , 
and subjoin some remarks on their ancient monuments, on their 
sciences, and on their arts both liberal and mechanical : but their 
spoken language, not having been preserved by the usual symbols 
ot articulate sounds, must have been for many ages in a continual 
ilux ; their letters, if wc may so call them, are merely the symbols 
'd ideas ; their popular religion was imported from India in an age 
comparatively modern ; and their philosophy seems yet in so rude 
a state, as hardly to deserve the appellation ; they have no ancient 
monument*, liom which their origin can be traced even by plau¬ 
sible conjecture ; their si) unices arc wholly exotic ; and their 
median if al arts have nothing in them characteristic of a particu¬ 
lar family ; nothing, which any set of men, in a country so highly 
favoured by nature, might not have discovered and improved. 
J le v have indeed, both national music and national poetry, and 
h*' 11 of ticjjn beautifully pathetic ; but of painting, sculpture* or 
1,1 hitecuire, as arts of imagination, they seem (like other Asiatics) 
b> leave no idea. Instead, therefore, of enlarging separatelv on 
each ‘ f those heads, I shall briclly inquire, liov far the lil crutupo 
•Hid religious practices of China confirm, or oppose the proposition, 
'vi lie 1 1 l have ud vanned. 
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The declared and fixed opinion of M. de Guignes, on the 
ject before us, is nearly connected with that of the Brahmens : he 
maintains, that the Chinese were emigrants from Egypt and the 
Egyptians , or Ethiopians , (for they were clearly the same people) 
had indubitably a common origin with the old natives of India, as 
the affinity of their languages, and of their institutions, both religi¬ 
ous and political, fully evinces ; but that China was peopled a few 
centuries before our era by a colony from the banks of the Nile, 
though neither Persians nor Arabs, Tartars nor Hindus , ever heard 
of such an emigration, is a paradox, which the bare authority even 
of so learned a man cannot support ; and, since reason grounded 
oji facts can alone decide such a question, we have a right to de¬ 
mand clearer evidence and stronger arguments, than any that he 
has adduced. The hieroglyphics of Egypt bear, indeed, a strong 
resemblance to the mythological sculptures and paintings of Lidia, 
but seem wholly dissimilar to the tern of the C w. 

which might easily have been invented (as they assert) by an in¬ 
dividual, and might very naturally have been contrived by the 
first Chinas , or out-cast Hindus, who either never knew, or had 
forgotten, the alphabetical characters of their wiser ancestors. As 
to the table and busts of Isis, they seem to be given up as modern 
forgeric' ; but, if they word indisputably genuine, the}' would be 
nothing to the purpose ; for the letters on the bust appear to have 
been designed as alphabetical ; and the fabricator of them (if the} 
really were farbricated in Europe ) was uncommonly happy, since 
two or three of them are exactly the same vcith those on a metal 
pillar yet $ ding in the north of India. In Egypt, if we can 
rely on the testimony of the Creeks, who studied no language but 
their own, there were two sets of alphabetical characters ; 
the one popular , like the various letters used in our Indian 
provinces : and the other sacerdotal , like the Dinuuigari, cspeciall} 
that form of it, wliich we see in the Veda ; besides wbicii 1 Iuy had 
two sorts of - acri d sculpt ur< ; the one simple, like the figure.-* of 
Buddha and the three Hamas ; and tlu* Other, allegorical, like the 
images of Gane'sa, or Jdicinc Wisihan, and Isaxi, or JS'atur. . with 
all their emblematical accompaniments ; but the real charadct of 
the Chinese, appears wholly distinct from any V.gujUuui writing, either 
mysterious or popular : and, as to the fancy of Ai. Dictum nes, th;u 
the complicated symbols of China were at first no more 
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which he started probably with no other view than to 
^ liis ingenuity and learning. 

\v e have ocular proof, that the few radical characters of the 
Chinese ^ were originally (like our astronomical and ehymical sym¬ 
bol') the pictures or outlines of visible objects, or figurative signs 
for simple ideas, which they have multiplied by the most ingenious 
combinations and the liveliest metaphors ; but, as the system 
peculiar, I believe, to themselves and the Japanese, it would be 
idly ostentatious to enlarge on it at present ; and, for the reasons 
already intimated, it neither corroborates nor weakens the opinion, 
which I endeavour to support. The same may as truly be said 
of their spoken language ; for independently of its constant fluctu¬ 
ation during a sei - of ages, it lias the peculiarity of excluding 
four or five sounds, which other nations articulate, and is clipped into 
monosyllables, even when the ideas expressed by them, and the 
-written symbols for those ideas, are very complex This has 
arisen, I suppose, from the singular habits of the people ; for, 
though then* common tongue be so musically accented as to form 
a kind of recitative, yet it wants those grammatical accents, without 
which all human tongues would appear monosyllabic : thus Amita, 
with an accent on the first syllable, means, in the Sanscnt language^ 
immeasurable; and the natives of Bcnyal pronounce it Omito; but, 
when the religion of BuDnnA, the son of May a', was carried hence 

into China , the people of that country, unable to pronounce the 
name ot their new God, called him Foe, flic son of Mo-ye, and di¬ 
vided his epithet Amita into three syllables 0-MI-TO, annexing to 
them certain ideas of their Own, and expressing them in writing 
by three distinct symbols. V. ® from this instance, 

whether a comparison of their spoken tongue, with the dialects of 
other nath ns canlcad to any certain conclusion as to tlieir origin ; yet 
Ihe instance, which I have given, applies me with an argument 
from analogy, which 1 produce as conjectural only, hut which ap- 
!»(*;■ rw more and more plausible, the oftener I consider it. The 
Buddha of the Hindus is unquestionably the Foe of China ; but 
i hegm.i progenitor of the Chinese is also named by them Fo-m, 

' !e re tilt - rood monosyllable signifies, it seems, a victim : now 
lie- ancestor ol that military tribe, whom the 1 Hildas tall (lie 
< hand) •can«a, or children of the Moon, war. according to their 
Cnii'uin- i ,|* legends, Buddha, or the geniii of the planet Mercury, 
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/jjjg father Yaya'ti sent in exile to the east of Hindu-i 
"this imprecation, “ may thy progeny be ignorant of the Veda: 
The name of the banished prince could not be pronounced by the 
modern Chinese : and, though I dare not conjecture, thatthe last 
syllable of it lias been changed into Yao, I may nevertheless ob¬ 
serve that Yao was the fifth in descent from Fo-iii, or at least the 
fifth mortal in the first imperial dynasty ; that all Chinese history 
before him is considered by Chinese themselves as poetical or fa¬ 
bulous ; that his father Ti-co, like the Indian king Yaya'ti, was 
the first prince who married several women ; and that Fo-hi, the 
head of then- race, appeared, say the Chinese , in a province of the 
west, and held his court in the territory of Chin , where the rovers, 
mentioned by the Indian legislator are supposed to have settled. An¬ 
other circumstance in the parallel is very remarkable ; according to 
father De Premare, in his tract on Chinese mythology, the mother of 
Fo-hi was the Daughter of Heaven, surnanied Flower-loving ; and, 
as the nymph was walking alone on the bank of a river with a simi¬ 
lar name, she found herself on a sudden encircled by a rain-bow; 
soon after which she became pregnant, and at the end of twelve 
years was delivered of a son radiant as herself, who, among other 
titles, had that of Si r, or Star of the Year. Now in the mytholo¬ 
gical system of the Hindus , the nymph Rotiim , who presides over 
the fourth lunar mansion, was the favourite mistress of Soma, or 
the Moon, among whose numerous epithets we find Cumudanayaea 
or Delighting in a species of water-jhncee, that blossoms at night ; 
and their offspring was Bu'dha', regent of a planet, and called also* 
from the names of his parents, RauiiiNeya or Saumya : it is true. 


that the learned missionary explains the word Sn by Juj iter; but 
au exact resemblance between two such fables could not have 
been expected ; and it is sufficient for my purpose, that thev seem 
1“ have a family likeness. The God Buddha, snv the luhai . mar- 
vied Ila', whose father was preserved in a miraculous a h from an 
universal deluge : now, although I cannot insist with confidence, 
that the rain-bow in the Chinese fable alludes to the Mo *?mV nar¬ 
rative of the flood, nor build any solid argument on vhe divine 
personage Niu-va, of whose character, and oven of who* . se\, the 
historians of China speak very doubtful!> . 1 n< \ < h^k 

n sure you, after full inquiry and considers ion, that the 'hicrcr, 
Hke» the Hindu#, believe this earth to have been n holly covered 
with -rater, which, in works of undisputed authenticity, they d > 
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i flowing abundantly , then subsiding , and separating the h-iqher 
c lower age of mankind; that the division of time, from which 
their poetical history begins, just preceded the appearance of Fo- 
HI . ° a rn °untainB of Chin, but that the great inundation in the 
reign of \ ao was either confined to the lowdands of his kingdom, 
if the whole account of it be not a fable, or, if it contain any allusion 

to the flood ot Noaii, has been ignorantly misplaced by the Chinese 
annalists. 

The importation of a new religion into China , in the first cen¬ 
tury of our era, must lead us to suppose, that the former system, 
w liatever it was, had been found inadequate to the purpose of res¬ 
training the great body of the people from those offences against 

cien.ee and virtue, which the civil power could not reach ; and 
it is hardly possible that, without such restrictions, any government 
could long have subsisted with felicity ; for no government can 
long subsist without equal justice, and justice cannot be adminis¬ 
tered without the sanctions of religion. Of the religious opinions, 
cntci tained by Confucius and his followers, we may glean a general 
notion from the fragments of their works translated liy Couplet : 
they professed a firm belief in the supreme Con, and gave a de¬ 
monstration of his being and of his providence from the exquisite 
beauty and perfection of the celestial bodies, and the wonderful 
order of nature in the whole fabric of the visible world. From 
this belief they deduced a system of Ethics, which the philosopher 
nines up in a few words at the close of the Ln'n-yu ; “ He,” says 

Coni, i cics, “ who shall be fully persuaded, that the Lord of Heaven 
governs the universe, who shall hi all tilings chuse moderation, 
nho -mall perfectly know his own species, and so act among them, 
that liis life and manners may conform to bis knowledge of Gon 
und man, may be truly said to discharge all die duties "of a sage, 
and to be far exalted above the common herd of the human race.’’ 
But such a religion and such morality could never have been general - 
•in l we find, that the people of China had an ancient system of cere- 
inomi .. end superstitious, which the government and the philosophers 
appear to have encouraged, and which has an apparent affinity with 
some parts of the oldest Indian worship : they believed in the agency 
of gem L or tutelary spirits, presiding over the stars and the clouds, 
ovi i - lakes and rivers, mountain-. Vullev*, and woods, over certain 
regions and towns, over all 1 lie elements, (of which, like the, Hindus, 
t! ■ y reclamed fire) and particularly over fire, the most bri’liant of 
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WJltv , when Armenia ceased to be a province of h am : the letM-s, 
in which it now appears, are allowed to be conparatively modern ; 
and, though the learned editor of the tract by Cabpanius on the 
literature°of Ava, compares them with the Paii characters, yet, 
if they be not, as I should rather imagine, derived from the 
Pahlavl, they are probably an invention of some learned Armenian 
in the middle of the fifth century. Moses of Khoren, than whom 
no man was more able to elucidate the subject, has inserted hi 
his historical work a disquisition on the language ot Armenia, 
from which we might collect some curious information, if the 
present occasion required it; but to all the races ot men, w no in¬ 
habit the branches of Caucasus and the northern limits of Iran, I 
apply the remark, before announced generally, that ferocious and 
hardy tribes, who retire for the sake of liberty to mountainous 
regions, and form by degrees a separate nation, must also form 
in the end a separate language by agreeing on new words to express 
new ideas ; provided that the language, which they carried with 
them, was not fixed by writing and sufficiently copious. The 
Armenian damsels arc said by Strabo to have sacrificed in the 
temple of the goddess Anaitis, whom we know, from other autho¬ 
rities, to be the Na'hi'd, or Venus, of the old Persians ; and it is 
for many reasons highly probable, that one and the same religion 
prevailed through the whole empire of Cyrus. 

Having travelled round the continent, and among the islands, of 
Asia, we come again to the coast of the Mediterranean ; and the 
principal nations of antiquity, who first demand oiu attention, me 
the Creeks and Phrygians, who, though differing somewhat in 
manners, and perhaps in dialect, had an apparent affinity in religion 
as well as in language : the Dorian, Ionian, and Eo/iar families 
having emigrated from Europe, to which it is universally agreed 
that they first passed from Egypt, I can add nothing to what has 
been advanced concerning them in former discourses ; and, no 
written monuments of old Phrygia being extant, T shall only ob¬ 
serve, on the authority of the Greeks, that the grand object of mys¬ 
terious worship in that country was the Mother of Iho (rods, 
or Nature personified, as we see hm among the Indh in a thousand 
forms and under a thousond names. She was called in the Phrygian 
dialect Ma', and represented in a car drawn by lions, wit It a drum 
in her hand, and a towered coronyt on her head . lwr mysteries 
(which seem to be alluded to in WW Memo i*w) are tfolemniaed 
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al equinox in these provinces, where she is m 
characters, Ma', is adored, in all of them, as the great 
mother, is figured sitting on a lion, and appears in some of hex- 
temples with a diadem or mitre of turrets : a drum is called din- 
dirna both in Sanscrit and Phrygian ; and the tittle of Dindymene 
seems rather derived from that word, than from the name of a 
mountain. The Diana of Ephesus was manifestly the same 
goddess in the character of productive Nature ; and the Astarte 
°f fhe Syrians and Phemcians ( to whom we now return) was, 
I doubt not, the same in another form: I may on the whole 
assui-e you, that the learned works of Selden and Jabt.onski, on 
the Gods of Syria and Egypt, would receive more illustration from 
the little Samcrtihook, entiled Chand) ; than from all the fragments 
of oriental mythology, that are dispersed in tlie whole compass of 
Grecian, Roman, and Hebrew literature. We are told, that the 
Phenicians, like the Hindus , adored the Sun, and asserted water to 
)t a eated tilings ; nor can we doubt, that Syria, 
Samaria, and Phenice , or the long strip of land on the shore of the 
Mediterranean, were anciently peopled by a branch of the Indian 
stock, but were afterwards inhabited by that race, which for the 
present we call Arabian : in all three the oldest religion was the 
Assyrian, as it is called by Selden, and the Samaritan letter appear 
to have been the same at first with those of Phenice; but the 
Syriac, language, of which ample remains arc preserved, and the 
Punic, of which we have a clear specimen, in Plautus and on 
monuments lately brought to light, were indisputably of a Cha/daic, 
or Arabic, origin. 

The seat of the first Phenician having extended to Idume, with 
which we began, wo have now completed the circuit of Asia ; but 
we must not pass over in silence a most extraordinary people, who 
escaped the attention, as Barrow observes more than once, of the 
diligent and inquisitive, Herodotus: I mean the people of Judea, 
whose language demonstrates their affinity with the Arabs, hut 
whose manners, literature, and history are wonderfully distinguished 
from the rest of mankind. B arrow loads them with the severe, 
but. just, epithets of malignant, unsocial, obstinate, distrustful, 
sorbid, changeable, turbulent ; and describes them as furiously 
r.calou-i m succouring their own countrymen, but implacably hostile 
to other nations ; j-efc, with all the sottish perverseness, the stupid 
arrogance, and the brutal nttrocity of their character, they hud 
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iliar merit, among all races of men under lieaven, of prei 
rational and pure system of devotion in the midst of wild poly¬ 
theism, inhuman or obscene rights, aud a dark labyrinth of errors 
produced by ignorance and supported by interested fraud. Theologi¬ 
cal inquiries are r.o part of present subject; but I cannot refrain from 
adding, that the collection of tracts, which we call from their excel¬ 
lence the Scriptures; contain, independently of a divine origin, more 
true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, purer morality, more impor¬ 
tant history, and finer srtains both of poetry and eloquence, than 
could be collected within the same compass from all other books, that 
wore ever composed in any age or in any idiom. The two parts, ot 
which the Scriptures consist, are connected by a chain ot composi¬ 
tions, which bear no resemblance in form or style to any that can be 
produced from the stores of Grecian, Indian, Persian, or even Ara¬ 
bian, learning : the antiquity of those compositions no man doubts ; 
and the unstrained application of them to events long subsequent to 
their publication is a solid ground of belief, that they were genuine 
predictions, and consequently inspired ; but, if any thing be the 
absolute exclusive property of each individual, it is his belief; and, 
I hope, I should be one of the last men living, who could harbour a 
thought of obtruding my own belief on the free minds of others. I 
moan only to assume, what, I trust, will be readily conceded, that 
the first 'Hebrew historian must be entitled, merely as such, 'o an 
equal degree of credit, in his account of all civil transactions, with 
any other historian of antiquity : how far that most ancient writer 
confirms the result of our inquiries into the genealogy of nations, 
I propose, to show at our next anniversary meeting ; when, after 
an approach to demonstration, in the strict, method of the old an¬ 
alysis, 1 shall resumo the whole argument concisely and synthetical¬ 
ly. r , u ,i shall then have condensed in seven discourses a mass of 

evidence, which, if brevity had not been my object, might, have 
been expanded into seven large volumes with no other trouble than 
that, of holding the pen ; but (to borrow a turn o 
one of our poets) “ for what I have produced, I 
indulgence ; it is lor what 1 have suppressed, that 1 a 
your thanks. 
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THE ORIGIN AND FAMILIES OF NATIONS. 

DELIVERED 23rd FEBRUARY, 1702. 

BY 

% the president. 



)U have attended, gentlemen, with so much indulgence to 
my discourses on the five Asiatic nations, and on the vari- 
J tribes established along their several borders or inter- 
spersed over them mountains, that I cannot but flatter my- 
eed with an assurance of being heard with equal attention, while" I 
trace to one centre the three great families, from which those na¬ 
tions appear to have proceeded, and then hazard a few conjectures 
on the different courses, which they may be supposed to have 

am .i toward the countries, in which wo find them settled at 
Hie dawn of all genuine histroy. 

Lot. 11 s begin with a short review of the propositions, to 
winch we have gradually been led, and separate such as are 
moiai y certain, from such as are only probable : that the first 

-md 'Cr r?n Tndi f u : vrhom we add the Romans 

? ^ L \\ ,Ue &*** a,ld thc ol( l Egyptians or ^/aboriginal¬ 

ly Spoke the same language and professed the same popular faith, 
•s capable m my bumble opinion, of incontestable proof ; that the 
, o Arabs, the or second Ptrsum race, the people who 

r.pokc iS.ym 5 c, and a numerous tribe of Ahyssinians, used one 
primitive dialect wholly distinct from the idiom just mentioned 
1, 'cM'.ic, undisputed, and, 1 am sure, indisputable; but 
that tac settlers in China and Japan had a common origin with 
‘C trti ’it. is no more than highly probable ; and, that all the Tartars 
Ri ' hey are inaccurately called, were primarily of a tluyd separate 
""A IOta ly dm ’ erin K hom the two others in language, man- 
utc ". and features may indeed be plausibly, conjectured, but 
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camlOt, for the reasons alleged in a former essay, be perspi 
ously shown, and for the present therefore must be merely as¬ 
sumed. .Could these facts be verified by the best attainable evi¬ 
dence, it would not I presume, be doubted, that the whole earth 
was peopled by a variety of shoots from the Indian , Arabian, 
and Tartarian branches, or by such intermixtures of them, as, in a 
course of ages, might naturally have happened. 

Now I admit without hesitation the aphorism of Lt.nnjeus, 
that “ in the beginning God created one pair only of every living- 
species, which has a diversity of sex ; ” but, since that incom¬ 
parable naturalist argues principally from the wonderful diffusion 
of vegetables, and from an hypothesis, that the water on this globe 
has been continually subsiding, I venture to produce a shorter 
and closer argument in support of his doctrine. That Nature, of 
which simplicity appears a distinguishing attribute, does nothing 
in vain , is a maxim in philosophy ; and against those, who deny 
maxims, we cannot dispute ; but it is vain and superfluous to da 
by many "'h at way he done by facer, and this is another axiom 

received into courts of judicature from the schools of philo¬ 
sophers : we must not, therefore, says our great Newton, admit 
more causes of natural things, than those, which are true, and sufficient 1 y 
account for natural phenomena ; but it is true, that one pair <a least 
of every living species must at first have been created ; and that 
one human pa' sufficient for the population of puy globe, in a 

period of no considerable length (on the very moderate supposition, 
of lawyers and political arithmeticians, that every pair of ancestors 
left on an average two children, and each of them two more), is 
evident from the rapid increase of numbers in geometrical pro¬ 
gression, so well known to those, wo have ever taken the trouble to 
sum a series of as many terms, as they suppose generations of men 
in two or tlu-ee thousand years. It follows, that the Author of 
Nature (for all nature proclaims its divine author) create, but 
one pair of our species ; yet, had it not been (among other reasons) 
for the devastations, which history has recorded, of water ami fire, 
wars, famine, and pestilence, this earth would not non have had 
room for its multiplied inhabitants. If the human race then he, 
as we may confidently assume, of one natural species, t hey must 
nil have proceeded from one pair : and if porfi-t justice be. as it is • 
: udubitnblv, on MHO* • »l*, that pair must 

hav e been gifted with sufli'ieut wisdom md strength to be v irtuous, 
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S far as their nature admitted, happy, but intrusted with 
e°m ot will to be vicious and consequently degraded : what- 
t 5e ^ ie “’ option, they must people in time the region 
v ere ley rst were established, and their numorous descendants 
naus necessarily seek new countries, as inclination might prompt, 
oi accic.ent enc, them ; they would of course migrate in separate 
t j™ 11GS and C rin ' s ’ tvliich, forgetting by degrees the language of 
their common progenitor, would form new dialers to convey new 

1 t1i ea8 ’ J + 0t 5 , ! Unple 1 and com plex; natural affection would unite 
, .v,, 1 t ' r 18 ’ • T 1 a seuse of reciprocal ultUity, the great and only 
cement of social union in the absence of public honor and justice, 
ior which m evil tunes it is a general substitute, would combine 
nem at length in communities more or less regular ; laws would 
>e proposed by a part of each community, but enacted by the 
vhole ; and governments would be variously arranged for the 
appme.,-, or misery of the governed, according to their own vir-* 

tiirer ai n WISd r’ ^ cleprnvit >' and fo % 5 So that, in less than 
three thousand years, the world would exhibit the same ap- 

pearances, which we may actually observe on it in the age of 
the great Arabian impostor. 

On that part of it, to which our united researches are ge- 
nein y con lined, we ace Jive races of men peculiarly distinguish- 
C . ’ . n . i ie t ‘ me op Mahommed, for their multitude and extent of 
lommion ; but we have reduced them to three, because we can 
(isrover no more, that essentially differ hi language, religion 
manners, and other known characteristics : now those three 
nwcs. how variously soever they may at present be dispersed 
and intermixed, must (if the preceding conclusions be justly 
dra am) have migrated originally from a central country, to find 
v uch is the problem proposed for solution. Suppose it solved- 
aim give any arbitrary nanw to that centre : let it, if you please* 
Iv L 'm. The three primitive languages, therefore, must at first 
have been concentrated in Iran, and there only in fact we 
*■ : trilces ,vf then ; m the earliest historical age ; but, for the sake 
ol greater precision, conceive the whole empire of I rim, with all 
iK mountains and vollics, plains and rivers, to bo every wuy 
infinitely diminished ; tliv first winding courses, therefore, of ail 
t ic nations proceeding from it by land, and nearly at the same 
tow . will be little right lines, but without intersections, because 
tho'-c courses could not have thwarted and crossed one another 
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you consider tlie seats of all the migrating nations as 
'll surrounding figure, you will perceive, that the several rays, 
diverging from Iran, may be drawn to them without any intersec¬ 
tion ; but this will not happen, if you assume as a centre Arabia, 
or Egypt; Lidia , Tartary , or China ; it follows, that Iran or Peruria, 
(I contend for the meaning, not the name), was the central country, 
which we sought. This mode of reasoning 1 have adopted, not 
from any affectation (as you will do me the justice to believe) of 
a scientific diction, but for the sake of conciseness and variety, 
and from a wish to avoid repetitious ; the substance of my argu¬ 
ment having been detailed in a different form at the close of an- 
other discourse ; nor does the argument in any form rise to demon' 
stration, which the question by no means admits : it amounts, 
however, to such a proof, grounded on written evidence and cre¬ 
dible testimony, as all mankind hold sufficient for decisions affect¬ 
ing property, freedom, and life. 

Thus then have we proved, that the inhabitants of Asia, 
and consequently, as it might be proved, of the whole earth, 
sprang from three branches of one stein : and that those branch^ * 
have shot into their present state of luxuriance in a period 
comparatively short, is apparent from a fact universally ac¬ 
knowledged, that we find no certain monument, or even probable 
tradition, of a nations planted, empires and states raised, laws Ofcadl- 
-cd, cities built, navigation improved, commerce encouraged, arts 
invented, or letters contrived, above twelve or at most fifteen or- 
sixteen centuries before the birth of Christ, and from another 
fact, which cannot be controverted, that seven hundred or a. 
thousand years would liavq been fully adequate to the supposed 
propagation, diffusion, and establishment of the human race. 

The most ancient history of that race, and the oldest compo¬ 
sition perhaps in the world, i- a work in ILhreu which wo may 
suppose at first, for the sake of our argument,’ 10 have no higher 
authority than any other work of equal antiquity, that the re¬ 
searches of the curious had accidentally brought to light : it is 
ascribed to Mi sen ; fi>r so he writes his own name, wind), ufior 
the Greeks and Romans, we have changed into Monks ; and 
though it was manifestly his object to give an historical account, 
of a single family, he has introduced it with .1 short view oi the. 
primitive world, and his introduction has boon divided, pcHnpa 
into eleven chapters. After describing with awful 
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. ^ lC creation of this universe, lie asserts, that one pa: 
y'Rnimal species was called from nothing into existence ; 
that the human pair were strong enough to be happy, but free to be 
miserable ; that from delusion and temerity, they disobeyed their 
supreme benefactor, whose goodness could not pardon them consist¬ 
ently with his justice ; and that they received a punishment ade¬ 
quate to their disobedience, but softened by a mysterious promise 
to be accomplished in their descendants. We cannot but believe, 
on the supposition just made of a history uninspired, that these 
facts were delivered by tradition from the first pair, and related 
by Moses in a figurative style ; not in that short of allegory, 
which rhetoricians describe as a mere assemblage of metaphors, 
nut in. the symbolical mode of writing adopted by eastern sages, 
to embellish and dignify historical truth : and, if this were a time 
for such illustrations, we might produce the same account of the 
creation and the fall, expressed by symbols very neai-ly similar, 
from the Purdnas themselves, and even from the Veda , which 
appears to stand next in antiquity to the five books of Moses. 

.The sketch of antediluvian history, in which we find many 
dark passages, is fd lowed by the narrative of a deluge, which 
destroyed the whole race 6£ man, except four pairs ; an historical 
fact admitted as true by every nation, to whose literature we 
have access, and particularly by the ancient Hindus, who have 
allotted an entire Purdna to the detail of that event, which they 
relate, as usual, in symbols or allegories. I concur most heartly 
with those, who insist, that in proportion as any fact mentioned 
in history seems repugnant to the course of nature, or, in one 
■word, miraculous, the stronger evidence is required to induce a 
rational belief of it ; but wc hear without incredulity, that cities 
have been o\erv.helmed by eruptions from burning mountains; 
territories laid waste by hurricanes, and whole islands depopulated 
by earthquakes : if then we look at the firmament sprinkled with 
■innumerable stars ; if we conclude by a fair analogy, that every 


star 


UB 


a Min, attracting, like ours, a system of inhabited planets ; 


and if our ardent fancy, soaring hand in hand with sound reason, 
witif, u.s beyond the visible sphere into regions of immensity, dis- 
celestinl expanse* 


thout numb 


(.lowing other 
worlds on all sides 

the aibmersion of our little spheroid 
respect ui the immeasurable universe, than the de 


and other systems of suns and 
r or end, wc cannot but consider 
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, an isle in respect of this habitable globe. Let a 

however, be supposed improbable in proportion to the mag¬ 
nitude of so ruinous an event, yet the concurrent evidences of it 
are completely adequate to the supposed improbability ; but, as we 
cannot here expatiate on those proofs, we proceed to the fourth 
important fact recorded in the Mosaic history ; I mean the first- 
propagation and early dispersion of mankind in separate families to 
separate places of residence. 

Three sons of the jusi and virtuous man, whose lineage was 
preserved from the general inundation, travelled, we are told as 
they began to multiply, in three large divisions variously subdivid¬ 
ed : the children of Ya’fet seem, from the traces of Slavonian 
names, and the mention of their being enlarged, to have spread 
themselves far and wide, and to have produced the race, which, for 
want of a correct appellation, we call Tartarian; the colonies, 
formed by the sons of Ham and Shbm, appear to have been nearly 
simultaneous ; and, among those of the latter branch, we find 
so many names incontestably preserved at this hour in Arabia, 
that we cannot hesitate in pronouncing them the same people, 
whom hitherto we have denominated Arabs; while the former 
branch, the most powerful and adventurous of whom were the 
progeny of Cush, Mtsr, and Rama (names remaining unchanged 
in Sanscrit, and highly revered by the Hindus), were, in all 
probability, the race, which I call Indian, and to which we my 
now give any other name, that may seem more proper and com¬ 
prehensive. 

The general introduction to the Jewish history closes with 
a very concise and obscure account of a presumptuous and mad 
attempt, by a particular colony, to build a splendid citv and 
raise a fabric of immense height, independently of the divine 
aid, and, it should seem, in defiance of the divine power ; a 
project, which was baffled by means appearing at first vii w inad¬ 
equate to the purpose, but ending in violent dissension among 
the projectors, nd in the ultimate separation of them : this 
event also seems to be recorded by ilie ancient Urdu, in two 
of their Purdnas ; and it will be proved. 1 trust, mi smne fut ure 
occasion, that the lion bursting from a pillar to destroy a b'ugi/unt ■ 
inq qiant, and the dwarf, who beguiled and held in derisirm (he mag¬ 
nificent Bfxi, are one and the same story related in a sym¬ 
bolical style. 
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W these primeval events are described as having 
pencil between the Ox us and Euphrates , the mountains of Cau- 
easits and the borders of India , that is, within the limits of 
Iran ; for, though most of the Mosaic names have been consi¬ 
derably altered, yet numbers of them remain unchanged : we 
still find Hawaii in Mesopotamia , and travellers appear unanimous 
in fixing the site of ancient Babel 

ilms, on the preceding supposition, that the first eleven 
chambers of the book, which it is thought proper to call Genesis 
are merely a prelace to the oldest civil history now extant, we 
the truth ot them confirmed by antecedent reasoning, and 
by evidence in part highly probable, and in part certain ; but 
the connection ol the Mosaic history with that of the Gospel 
by a chain of sublime predictions unqestionably ancient, and 
apparently fulfilled, must induce 11s to think the Hebrew narrative 
more than human in its origin, and consequently true in every 
substantial part of it, though possibly expressed in figurative 
language ; as many learned and pious men have believed, and as 
the most pious may believe without injury, and perhaps with ad¬ 
vantage, to the cause of revealed religion. If Moses then was en- 
duced with supernatural knowledge, it is no longer probable only”, 
but absolutely certain, that the whole race of man proceeded from 
Tran, as from a centre, whence they migrated at first in three great 
colonies ; and that those three branches grew from a common stock, 
which had been miraculously preserved in a general convulsion and 
inundation of this globe. 


Having arrived by a different path at the same conclusion 
wit! Mr. Bkyant as to one of those families, the most ingenious and 
en: uprising the three, but arrogant, cruel, and idolatrous, which 
we both conclude to be various shoots from the Hamian or Amo- 
utiUi branch, I shall add but little to my former observations on 
lbs profound and agreeable work, which I have thrice perused 
with increased attention and pleasure, though not with perfect ac- 
^ceii’ e ia the other less important parts of his plausible system. 
I. he sum of his argument seems reducible to three heads. First ; 
“if the deluge really happened at the time recorded by Moses, 
those nations, whoso. monuments are preserved or whose writings 
arc accessible, must have retained memorial * of an event so stupen¬ 
dous and eampor lively so recent ; but in fact they have retained 
*ucl» memorials this reasoning seems just, and the fact is true 
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controversy : Secondly ; “ those memorials were expressed 
he race of Ham, before the use of letters, in rude sculpture or 
painting, and mostly in symbolical figures of the ark, the eight 
persons concealed in it, and the birds, which first were dismissed 
from it : this fact is probable, but, I think, not sufficiently ascer¬ 
tained.” Thirdly; “ all ancient Mythology (except what was 
purely Salhan) had “ its primary source in those various symbols 
misunderstood ; so that ancient Mythology stands now in the place 
of symbolical sculpture or painting, and must be explained on the 
same principles, on which we should begin to decypher the origin¬ 
als, if they now existed this part of the system is, in my opin¬ 
ion, carried too far ; nor can I persuade myself (to give one in¬ 
stance out of many, that the beautiful allegory of Curro and Psyche, 
had the remotest allusion to the deluge, or that Hymen signified 
the veil , which covered the patriarch and his family. These°prop- 
ositions, however, are supported with great ingenuity and solid 
erudition, but, unprofitably for the argument, and unfortunately, 
perhaps, for the fame of the work itself, recourse is had to ety¬ 
mological conjecture, than which no mode of reasoning is in general 
weaker or more delusive. He, who professes to derive the words 
of any one language from those of another, must expose himself 
to the danger of perpetual errors, unless he be perfectly acquaint¬ 
ed with both ; yet. my respectable friend, though eminently skilled 
in the idioms of Greece and Rome , has no sort of acquaintance with 
any Asiatic dialect, except Hebrew ; and he has consequently made 
mistakes, which every learner of Arabic and Persian must in¬ 
stantly detect. Among fifty radical words (ma, taph, and ram 
being included), eighteen are purely of Arabian origin, twelve merely 
Lillian, and seventeen both Sanscrit and Arabic , but hi senses 
totally different \ while two arc Grech only, anti one Egyptian, or 
barbarous : if it be urged, that those radicals (which ought surely 
to have concluded, instead of preceding, an analytical inquiry) are 
precious traces of the primitive language, from which all others 
were derived, or to which at least thev were subsequent, l can 
only declare my belief, that the language of Noaji is lost irre¬ 
trievably, and assure you, that, after a diligent search, I cannot 
find a single word used in common by the Arabian , Indian and 
Tartar families, before the intermixture of dialects occasioned by 
Mahommedan conquests. There are, indeed, very obvious traces 


of the llamian language, and some hundreds of 


words 


might 
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fm/o duced, which were formerly used promiscuously by 1 
ions of that race ; but I beg leave, as a phllologer, to enter 
my protest against conjectural etymology in historical researches, and 
principally against the licentiousness of etymologists in transposing 
and inserting letters, in substituting at pleasure any consonant for 
another of the same order, and in totally disregarding the vowels : 
for such permutations few radical words would be more con¬ 
venient than Cus or Cush, since, dentals being changed for dentals, 
arid palatials for palatials, it instantly becomes coot , goose , and, by 
transposition, dueh, all water-birds, and evidently symbolical; it next 
is the goat worshipped in Egypt, and, by a metathesis, the dog 
adored as an emblem of Sirius, or, more obviously, a eat, not the 
domestic animal, but a sort of ship, and, the Catos , or great sea- 
fidh, of the Dorians . It will hardly be imagined, that I mean 
by this irony to insult an author, whom I respect and esteem ; but 
no consideration should induce me to assist by my slience in the 
diffusion of error ; and I contend, that almost any word or nation 
might be derived from any other, if such licences, as I am op¬ 
posing, were permitted in etymological histories : when we find, 
indeed, the same words, letter for letter, and in a sense precisely 
the same, in different languages, we can scarce hesitate in allow¬ 
ing them a common origin ; and, not to depart from the ex¬ 
ample before us, when wc see Cusn or Cus (for the Sanscrit 
name also is variously pronounced) among the sons of Brahma', 
that is, among the progenitors of the Hindus , and at the head of 
an ancient pedigree preserved in the Rdmdyan ; when we meet 
with Ins name again in the family of Ra'MA; when we know, 
that the name is venerated in the highest degree, and given to a 
sacred grass, described as a Poa by Koenig, winch is used with 
a thousand ceremonies in the oblations to fire, ordained by Menu 
to form the sacrificial zone oft Brahmans, and solemnly declared 
in the Vida to have sprung up soon after the deluge, whence the 
Paurdnics consider it as the bristly hair of the boar which supported 
the globe ; when we add, that one of the seven dwfpas , or gre at 
peninsulas of this earth, lias the same appellation, we can hardly 
doubt, that the Cush of Moses and Va'lmic was the same per¬ 
sonage and an ancestor of the Indian race. 

f rom the testimonies adduced in the six last annual dis¬ 
courses, and from the additional proofs laid before you, or rather 
opened, on the present occasion, it seem-, to follow, that the only 
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. to those deities they offered victims on high places ; and 

_owing passage from the Shi-cm, or Booh of Odes, is very much 

in the style of the Bradmans : “ Even they, who perform a sacrifice 
with duo reverence, cannot perfectly assure themselves, that the 
divine spirits accept their oblations ; and far less can they, who 
adore the Gods with langour and oscitancy, clearly perceive their 
sacred illapses.” These are imperfect traces indeed, but they arc 
traces, of an affinity between the religion of Manu and that of the 
C/unas, whom he names among the apostates from it : M. Le 
Gentil observed, he says, a strong resemblance between the funer¬ 
al rites of the Chinese and the Sra'ddha of the Hindi's ; and M. 
Baxley, after a learned investigation, concludes, that “ Even the 


puerile and absurd stories of the Chinese fabulists contain a rem¬ 
nant of ancient Indian history, with a faint sketch of the first Hindu 
ages.” As the Bauddhas, indeed, were Hindus, it may naturally 
be imagined, that they carried into China many ceremonies prac¬ 
tised in their own country ; Vmt the Bauddhas positively forbad 
the immolation of cattle ; yet we know, that various animals, even 
hulls and men, were anciently sacrificed by the Chinese ; besides 
which we discover many singular marks of relation between them 
and the old Hindus : as in the remarkable period of four hundred 
and thirty two thousand ,*and the cycle of sixty, years ; irj the pre¬ 
dilection for the mystical number nine ; in many similar fasts and 
great festivals, especially at the solstices and equinoxes ; in the 
just-mentioned obsequies consisting ot rice and fruits olnied to the 
names of their ancestors ; in the dread ot dying childless, lest such 
offerings should be intermitted ; and, perhaps, in their common 
abhorrence of red objects, which the Indians carried so far, that 
Manu himself, where he allows a Brahmen to trade, if he cannot 
otherwise support life, absolutely forbids “ his trafficking in any 
sort of red cloths, whether linen or woollen, or made of woven 
hark.” All the circumstances, which have been mentioned under 
the two heads of literature ami rc/n/ion, seem collectively to prove 
(as far as such a '[uestien admits proof) that the t ' tiuse and Hindus 
were originally the stunfi popple, but. iw ing bet n separated "• at 
four thousand years, have retained few strong features of their 


ancient consanguinity, especially as the lUndnt hive pu-snrvcd 
their old language and ritual, while the C/inu\-n ' ry soon lost belli, 
und the Hindus have constantly intornuirvied among th>. nwlvos 
while the Chinese, by a mixture of T ■ ■■'Can blood from the lium 
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of Chinese , to which a 
his precious collection 
revolutions, the natural 


guj/first establishment, have at length formed a race dis 
Vearance both from Indians and Tartars . 

A similar diversity has arisen, I believe, from similar causes, 
between the people of China and Japan ; on the second of which 
nations we have now, or soon shall have, as correct and as. ample 
instruction as can possibly be obtained without a perfect acquain¬ 
tance with the Chinese characters. Kjempfer has taken from M. 
Titsingh the honour of being the first, and he from ILempfer that 
of being the only European , who, by a long residence in Japan , 
and a familiar intercourse with the principal natives of it, has been 
able to collect authentic materials for the natural and civil his¬ 
tory of a country secluded , as the Romans used to say of our own 
island, from the rest of the world: the works of those illustrious 
travellers will confirm and embellish each other ; and, when M. 
Titsingii shall have acquired a knowledge 
part of his leisure in Java will be devoted, 
of books in that language, on the laws and 
productions, the art s, manufactures, and sciences of Japan , will be 
in his hands an inexhaustible mine of new and important informa¬ 
tion. Both he and his predecessor assert with oofidenec, and, I 
d< ubt not, with truth, that the Japanese would resent, as an insult 
on their dignity, the bare suggestion of their descent from the 
Chinese , whom they surpass in several of the mechanical arts, and, 
what is of greater consequence, in military spirit ; but they do not, 
1 understand, mean to deny, that they arc a branch of the same 
ancient stem with the people of China ; and, were that fact ever 
to warmly contested by them, it might be proved by an invincible 
a rgument, if the preceding part of this discourse, on the origin of 
tlic Chinese, be thought to contain just reasoning. In the first place, 
it seem-, inconceivable, that the Japanese, who never appear to 
have been conquerors or conquered, should have adopted 
the whole system of Chinese literature with all its incon- 
v wiener* and intricacies, if an immemorial connexion had not sub- 
M- ted between the two nations, or, in other words, if the bold and 
ingenious race, who peopled Japan in the middle of the thirteenth 
ecru ir) before Christ, and. about six hundred years afterwards, 

< Mabliahed their monarchy, had not carried with them the letter : 
and L trjjiufr which they and tlm Chine*, had \ obsessed in common: 
hot. mj principal argument is, that the Hindu or Egyptian idolatry 


bus prevailed in Japan from the earliest 


and among tl<j idols 
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4ped, according to Iwempfer, in that country, before 
Stations of Sa'cya or Buddha, whprn the Japanese also call 
Amida, we find many of those, which we see every clay in the tem¬ 
ples of Bengal; particularly the goddess with many arms , represent¬ 
ing the powers of Nature, in Egypt named Isis and here Is ant or 
1st, whose image, as it is exhibited by the German traveller, all 
the Bradmans , to whom I showed it, immediately recognized with a 
mixture of pleasure and enthusiasm. It is very true that the Chinese 
differ widely from the natives of Japan in their vernacular dialects, In 
external manners, and perhaps in the strength of their mental facul¬ 
ties ; but as wide a difference is observable among all the nations of 
the Gothic family ; and we might account even for a greater dissimi¬ 
larity, by considering the number of ages, during which the several 
swarms have been separated from the great Indian hive, to which they 
primarily belonged. The modern Japanese gave JLuMrEER the idea of 
polished Tartars ; and it is reasonable to believe, that the people of 
Japan , who were originally Hind ns of the martial class and advanced 


farther eastward than the Chinas , have, like them, insensibly changed 
their features and characters by intermarriages with various Tartarian 
tribes, whom they found loosely scattered over their isles, 
or who afterwards fixed their abode in them. 

Having now shown in five discourses, that the Arabs and 
Tartars were originally distinct races, while the Hindu*, Chinese , 
and Japanese proceeded from another ancient stem, and that all th 1 
three stems may be traced to Iran } as to a common centre, from 
which it is highly probable, that they diverged in various directions 
about four thousand years ago, I may seem to have accomplished 
my design of investigating the origin of the Asiatic nations ; but 
the questions, winch 1 undertook to discuss, are not yet ripe for a 
strict analytical argument; and it will first be necessary to examine 
with scrupulous atttention all the detached or insulated races ol 
men, who either inhabit the borders oi India, Arabia, Tartary , Persia 
and China, or are interspersed in the mountainous, and uncultivated 
parts of those exten ive n ions. To this examination 1 -ball- :ir 
our next annual m eting, nil*»t an entire discourse ; and if. after all 
our inquiries, no more than three primitive races can be ibmul, it. 
will be a subsequent * onsi■leration, whether tho> ! e ihr . bad 

one common root, and, if they had, by what.-mean > the: root was 
preserved amid the violent -hocks, whuh our whole globe appears 


evidently to have sustained 
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DELIVERED 24th FEBRUARY, 1701. 


Gentlemen, 

E have taken a general view, at our five last annual meetings 
of as many celebrated nations, whom we have proved, 
as far as the subject admits of proof, to have descended 
from three primitive stocks, whicli we call for the present 
Indian, Arabian , Tartaman ; and we have nearlv travelled over 
all Asia, ii not with a perfect coincidence of sentiment, at least, 
v itli as much unanimity, as can be naturally expected in a large 
body of men, each of whom must assert it as his right, and 
consider it as his duty, to decide on all points for himself, 
and never to decide on obscure points without the best evidence, 
that can possibly be adduced : our travels will this day be 
concluded, but our historical researches would have been left 
incomplete, if we had passed without attention over the numerous 
races of borderers, who have long been established on the limits of 
Arabia , Persia, India , China , and Tartary; over the wild tribes 
residing in the mountainous parts of those extensive regions ; 
and the more civilized inhabitants of the islands annexed by 
geographers to their Asiatic division of this globe. 

Let us take our departure from Idumc near the gulf of 
Elanitis , and, having encircled Asia, with such deviations from our 
course as the subject may require, let us return to the point 
from which we began ; endeavouring, if we arc able, to find a 
nation, who may clearly be shown, by just reasoning from their 
language, religion, and manners, to be neither Indians , Arabs, nor 
.hrtars, pure or mixed ; but always rei "mg, that any 
family detached in an early age from their parent stock, without 
letters, with few ideas beyoud objects of the first necessity, 
nii'l consequently with few words, aud fixing their abode on a 
ruoge ot mountains, in an island, or even in a wide region before 
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abited, might in four or iive centuries people their new c£ 
try, and would necessarily form a new language with no percep¬ 
tible traces, perhaps, of that spoken by their ancestors. Edom or 
Idume, and Erythra or Phcenice, had originally, as many believe, 
a similar meaning, and were derived from words denoting a red 
colour ; but, whatever be their derivation, it seems indubitable, 
that a race of men were anciently settled in Idume and in Median , 
whom the oldest and best Greek authors call Erythreans ; who 
were very distinct from the Arabs ; and whom, from the concur¬ 
rence of many strong testimonies, we may safely refer to the 
Indian stem. M. D’IIerbelot mentions a tradition (which he 
treats indeed, as a fable,} that a colony of those Idumeans had 
migrated from the northern shores of the Erythrean sea, and sailed 
across the Mediterranean to Europe, at the time fixed by Chroiio- 
logcr3 for the passage o'f Evaxder with his Arcadians into Italy, 
and that both Greeks and Romans were the progeny of those emi¬ 
grants. It is noton vague and suspected traditions, that we must 
build our belief of such events ; but Newton, who advanced 
nothing in science without demonstration, and nothing in history 
without such evidence as he thought conclusive, asserts from au¬ 
thorities, which he had carefully examined, that the Humean 
voyagers “ carried with them both arts and sciences, among which 
were their astronomy, navigation, and letters ; for in Idume, 
says he, they had letters , and names for constilations , before the 
days of Jon, who mentions them.” Jon, indeed, or the author of 
the book, which takes its name from him, was of the Arabian stock 
as the language of that sublime work incontestably proves ; but 
the invention and propagation of letters and astronomy are by all 
so justly ascribed to the Indian family, that, if Strabo and Hero¬ 
dotus were not grossly deceived, the adventurous Idumeans, who 
first gave names to the stars, and hazarded long voyages in ships 
of their own construction, could be no other than a branch of the 
Hindu race : in all events, there is no ground for believing 
them of a fourth distinct lineage ; and wo need say no more <«1 


them, till we meet them again, on our return, under the name of 
Phcnicians. 

As we pass down the formidable spa, w 
coral bed between the coast of the Arabs, or thos< 
pure language of Ismail, and that of the Ajarn 


ioh rolls over its 
who speak the 
or those, \ ho 


■mutter it barbarous 


we find no certain traces, on the Arabian side, 
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people, wlio were not originally Arabs of the genume~oi* 
breed : anciently, perhaps, there were Troglodytes in part 
- 1 1G peninsula, but they seem to have been long supplanted by 
L . 1C , ]Somade ^ or wondering herdsmen ; and who those Troglodytes 

«ei^, we s a see very clearly, if we deviate a few moments from 

oni m erif e< pat i, and make a short excursion into countries very 
lately explored on the Western, or African, side of the Red Sea. 

is a dhWnJ 7f^ language, which we call Ethiopia, 

1 nrJ wdl! f} Chaldea T and a sister of Arabic and Hebrew, we 

fr0m tllC altitude of identical 
fc ( wiuch 18 a far stronger proof) from the similar gram- 
raatical arrangement of the several idioms : we know at the same 
time that it is written, like all the Indian characters, from 
the left hand to the right, and that the vowels are annexed, as in 
iJn anagan, to the consonants ; with which they form a svllabio 
system extremely clear and convenient, b„t deposed ini taa 
^ ‘ 'I th0 " tlle 'J'stcm of letters now exhibited in the 

I:!;;:H-HT U leilCe ^ may justly be inferred, that the 
. i t i 11 J U H \ A ’ NINI or disciples is comparatively modern ; 
'. m . no oubt, from a cursory examination of many old 

inscriptions on pillars and in caves, which have obligingly been 
rent to me from all parts of India , that the Na'garl tmd Ethopian 
etters had at first a similar form. It has long been my opinion, 

hat the Abyssimans of the Arabian stock, having no symbols of 
men ov.n to represent articulate sounds, borrowed those of the 
»>lacl. pagans, whom the Greeks call Troglodytes, from their 
primeval habitation in natural caverns, for in mountains excavated 
] Z 1 JOUl \ : tl,ey were probably the first inhabitants of 

Ajnca, when. they became m time the builders of magnificent 
.’V-" fo “ tlders o< seminaries for the advancement, of 8 science 
and philosophy, and the inventors (if Huy were not rather dm 
importers) ot symbolical characters. I believe on the whole. 


tharthe Mdops of Herat were the same people with the Ci 
con r s cq u ently, as it might easily be shown, with the 


originaU^. To the ardent and intrepid Mr. Bruce, whose 
tr.AolK arc to my taste uniformly agreeable and satisfactory, though 
‘ C , j f; Vcry differently from me on the language and gewusof 
10 ' '" ,3 ' WGaP0 indebted for more imjiortant, an<], I believe 
Tn7T°' irilormation conceniing the nath Wished near 
lA 1( '»u its fountains to its months, than all Europe united 
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before have supplied ; but, since he has not been at) 
plans to compare the seven languages, of which he has exhibited 
a specimen, and since I have not leisure to make the comparison, 
I must be satisfied with observing, on liis authority, that the 
dialects of the Gafots and the Gal/as. the Agows of both races, 
and the Falashas who must originally have used a Chaldean idiom, 
wore never preserved in writing, and the Amharic only in modern 
times ; they must, therefore, have been for ages in fluctuation, and 
can lead, perhaps, to no certain conclusion as to the origin of the 
several tribes, who anciently spoke them. It is very remarkable, 
as Mr. Bruce and Mr. Bryant have proved, that the Greeks 
gave the appellation of Indians both to the southern nations of 
Afric and to the people, among whom we now live ; nor is it less 
observable, that, according to Epiiorus quoted by Strabo, they 
called all the southern nations in the world Ethiopians, thus using 
Indian and Ethiop as convertible terms: but we must leave the 
gymnosophists of Ethiopia , who seem to have professed the 
doctrines of Buddiia, and enter the great Indian ocean, of which 
their Asiatic and African brethren were probably the fir-a. 
navigators. 

On the islands near Yemen we have little to remark : they 
appear now to be peopled chiefly by Mohammedans, and alibi’d no 
marks of discrimination, Avitli which I am acquainted, either in 
language or manners ; but I cannot bid farewell to the coast of 
Arabia, without assuring you, that, whatever may be said of 
Ormna'n and the Scythian colonies, who, it is imagined, were 
formerly settled there, 1 have met with no trace in the maritime 
part of Yemen, from Aden to Maskat, of any nation, who were not 
either Arabs or Abyssinian invaders. 

Between that country and Ira'n are some islands, which, 
from their insignificance in our present inquiry, may here be 
neglected ; and, a.> to the Curds or other independent races, who 
inhabit the branches of Taurus or the 
they have, I believe, no written 


banks of Euphrates and Tigris, 
language, nor any certain 
memorials of their origin: it lias, indeed, been asserted i*y 
travellers, that a race of wanderers in Dii/arbccr 


the 

re* 


yet apeak 

Chuldaic of onr scripture ; and the rambling Tare-man's hav 
tamed, I imagine, some traces of their Tartarian idioms ; but, 
since no vestige appears, from the gulf of Persia to the rivet’s Cm 
and Arus. of any people distinct from the Arabs, Persians or 7hr- 
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ma y conclude, that no such people exists in the Iranict 
:ains, and return to those, which separate Iran from India . 
The principal inhabitants of the mountains, called Pdrsici , where 
they run towards the west, Parveti , from a known Sanscrit 
word, where they turn in an eastern direction, and Paropamisus , 
where they join I mans in the north, were anciently distinguished 
among the Brahmans by the name of Dcradas , but seem to have 
been destroyed or expelled by the numerous tribes of Afghanis or 
Patau's, among whom are the Baldjas , who give their name to a 
mountainous district ; and there is very solid ground for believing, 
that the Afgha'ns descended from the Jews ; because they some¬ 
times in confidence avow that unpopular origin, which in general 
they sedulously conceal, and which other Muselmans positively as- 
fc -rt ; because Hazard , which appears to be the Asareth of Esdras, 
h one of their territories ; and, principally, because their language 
is evidently a dialect of the scriptural Chaldaic. 

e corne now to the river Sindhu and the country named 
from, it % near its mouths we find a district, called by NfcARCHtJS, 
in his journal, Sangada ; which M. D’Anville justly supposes to 
**e the seat of the Sanganians , a barbarous and piratical nation 
mentioned by modern travellers, and well known at pr esent by our 
countrymen in the west of India . Mr. Malet, now resident at 
P>ma on the part of the British government, procured at my re¬ 
quest the Sanganian letters, which are a sort of Na'garl, and a 
specimen of their language, which is apparently derived, like other 
Indian dialects, from the Sanscrit ; nor can I doubt, from the des¬ 
criptions, which I have received, of their persons and manners, 
th;A they are Pa nieras, as the Bra'hi nans call them, or outcast 
Hindus , immemorially separated from the rest of the nation. It 
seems agreed, that the singular people, called Egyptians , and, by 
corruption, Gypsies, passed the Mediterranian immediately from 
Egypt i and their motely language, of which Mr. Grellmann 
c : hi bits a copious vocabulary, contains so many Sanscrit words, 
thai their Indian origin can Jiardly be doubted : the authenticity 
of that vocabulary seems established .by a multitude of Gypsy words, 
"ngcir, charcoal, cdshlh , wood, par, a bank, Hid, earth, and a 
hundred more, for which the collector of them could find no paral- 
U1 in i ie vulgar dialect of 1 fincftusta'u, though we know them to be 
pure Smsi'rit scarce changed in a si ugh letter. A very ingenious 
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• f*° whom this remarkable fact was imparted, suggested to me, 
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4liose very words miglit have been taken from old Egypib 
and that the Gypsies were Troglodytes from the rocks near Thebes , 
where a race of banditti still resemble them in tlitfir habits and 
features ; but, as we have no other evidence of so strong an affinity 
between the popular dialects of old Egypt and Lidia , it seems more 
probable, that the Gypsies whom the Italians call Zin gar os. and 
Zinganos , were no other than Zinganians , as M. D’Anville also 
writes the word, who might, in some piratical expedition, have 
landed on the coast of Arabia or Africa , whence they might have 


rambled to Egypt, and at length have migrated, or been driven into 
Europe . To the kindness of Mr. Malet 1 am also indebted for an 
account of the Boras : a remarkable race of men inhabiting chiefly 
the cities of Gujarat, who, though Musebnans in religion, are lev's 
in features, genius, and manners: they form in all places a distinct 
fraternity, and are every where noted for address in bargaining, 
for minute thrift, and constant attention to lucre, but profess total 
ignorance of their own origin ; though it seems probable, that they 
came first with their brethren the Afghans to the borders of India, 
where they learned in time to prefer a gainful and secure occupation 
in populous towns to perpetual wars and laborious exertions on the 
mountains. As to the Moplas, in the western parts of the Indian. 
empire, I have seen their books in Arabic, and am persuaded, that, 
like the people called Malays , they descended from Arabian traders 
and mariners after the age of Muhammed. 

On the continent of India, between the river T Ipa’su, or 
TTyphasis to the west, the mountains of Tripura and Cdmam-pa to- 
the east, and Himalaya to the north, we find many races of wild 
people with more or less of that pristine ferocity, which induced 
their ancestors to secede from the civilized inhabitants of the plains 
and valleys : in the most ancient Sanscrit books they are called 
Sacas, Cirdtas, Colas , Pulindas, Barbaras, and are ell kimwn u> 
Europeans , though not all by their true names ; but many Iliad c 
pilgrims, who have travelled through their haunts, haw lully 
described them to me ; and I have found reasons for believing, thai 
they sprang from the old Indian stem, though some of them were, 
soon intermixed with the first ramblers from Tartary, whose hm- 
guage seems to have been the basis of that now spoken by the 


Moguls . 

We come back to the Tndoay islands, and haMm io dliosc, 
which lie to the south-east of ><HSa,or 'Japcnbanv ; iivr &oa» itself 
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/ . w b ’ om tbe languages, letters, religion, ancl old monument 
yanous inhabitants, was peopled beyond time of memory by 
1 1 C Ifmdu race, and formerly, perhaps, extended mud. farther to 
ihe west and to the south, so as to include Limed, or the equinoctial 
P 0 -,i° * e ndian astronomers; nor can we reasonably doubt, 
tii.i , t le same interprising family planted colonies in the other isles 
o te ,-amc ocean fiom the Malayadwipas , wliich take their name 
from the mountain of Malaya, to the Moluccas, or Malikas, and 
proha aly far beyond them. Captain Forrest assured me, that he 
toimd the isle of Bali (a great name in the historical poems of India) 
clneily peopled by Hindus, who worshipped the same idols', which he 
ha< l seen in this province ; and that of. Madhuru must have been so 
denominated, like the wellknown territory in the western penin¬ 
sula. ; by a nation, who understood Sanscrit. We need not he 
surprized, that M D’Anville was unable to assign a reason, why 
the Jabadws, or Yavadw'pa, of Ptolemy was rendered in the old 
L " Un ve f on . the f? of****!! 1 but we must admire the inquisitive 
T Ut ar . U ] P a ^ ien ^ a,}0ar the Greeks and Homans , whom noth mg' 
o a M\ci3 e sterns to have escaped : Yava means barley in Sanserif. • 
J l 1 1011 ^ 1 t word, or its regular derivative, be rlow applied 
to e y to Java, yet the great French geographer adduces very 
strong reasons for believing, that the ancients applied it to Sumatra. 
n v\ tatev a ^ v ay the name of the last mentioned island maybe 
v, rnten by Liu opea?is 7 it is clearly an Indian word, implying abun¬ 
dance or excellence; but we cannot help wondering, that neither the 
natives of it, nor the best informed of our Pandits , know it by 
any ,uch appellation ; especially as it still exhibits visible traces 

9 .1 n lirnnoufll ru r /• 


of a primeval connexion with India: from the very accurate and - 

irvfin<«* nppA-.mf .A' I-.,- . 1 _ it- . J 
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.interesting account of xt by a learned and ingenious member of our 
■ ) "' n bod y* sve d f? over > without any recourse to etymological con¬ 
jecture, that multitudes of pure Sanscrit words occur in the prin¬ 
cipal dialects of the Sumatrans; that, among their laws, two positive 
rule -; concerning sureties and interest appear to be taken word for 


word fr m the Indian legislators Na’red and Ha'ri'ta ; and, 


wha 


is yet more observable, that the system of letters, used by the 
people of Rejang and Lampu'n, has the same artificial order with the 
Ij- mna'yari; but in every scries one letter is omitted, because il, 
i,-. never found in the languages of those islander.-. If Mr. 
Iarhotn ha.b proved fun lie (irmly believer, and an wo, from our 
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southern seas from Madagascar to the Philippines and even 
to the remotest islands lately discovered, we may infer from the 
specimens in his account of Sumatra , that the parent of them all 
was no other than the Sanscrit ; and with this observation, having 
nothing of consequence to add on the Chinese Isles or on those 
of Japan , I leave the farthest eastern verge of this continent, and 
turn to the countries, now under the Government of China , be¬ 
tween the northern limits of India , and the extensive domain of 
those Tartars , who are still independent. 

That the people of Pdtyid or Tibet were Hindus , who engrafted 
the heresies, of Buddha on their old mythological religion, we 
know from the researches of Cassiaxo, who long had resided 
among them; and whose disquisitions on their language and letters, 
their tenets and forms of worship, are inserted by Giorgi in his 
curious but prolix compilation, which 1 have had the patience 
to read from the first to the last of nine hundred rugged pages : 
their characters are apparently Indian , but then* language has now" 
the disadvantage of being written wiih more letters that are 
ever pronounced ; for, although it was anciently Sanscrit 
and polysyllabic, it seems at present, from the influence of 
Chinese manners, to consist of monosyllables, to form which, whh 
some regard to grammatical derivation, it has become necessary 
to suppress in common discourse many letters, which we see in 
their books ; and thus we are enabled to trace in their writing 
a number of Sanscrit words and phrases, which in their spoken 
dialect are quite undistinguisliable. The two engravings in 
Giorgi’ s book, from sketches by a Tibetian painter, exhibit a sys¬ 
tem of Egyptian and Indian mythology ; and a complete explana¬ 
tion of them w r ould have done the learned author more credit 
than his fanciful etymologies, which are always ridiculous, and 
often grossly erroneous. 

The Tartars having been wholly unlettered, as they freely 
confess, before their conversion to the religion of 1 r.-ifjr- we 
cannot but suspect, that the natives of Eighur , Tancui , and Khata\ 
who had systems of letters and are even said to have cultivated liberal 
arts, were not of the Tartarian^ but of the Indian , family; and 1 ap>!\ 
the same remark to the nation whom w r c call Barmas, but who are 
known to the Pandits In the nam of Brain •..,•/• . " • and >erm In 
have been ihc Brachmani *f Ptolemy . they w'ere probably oultime 
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7 *’ ^no, descending from the northern parts of the eastern pe l_ 

carried with them the letters now used in Ava, which are no more 
than a round Na'garl derived from the square characters, in which 
the Pa li, or sacred language of Buddha’s priests in that country, 
was anciently written ; a language, hy the way, very nearly allied 
to the Sanscrit, if we can depend on the testimony of M. De la 
Loubere •. who, though always an acute observer, and in general 
a faithful reporter, of facts, is charged by Carpanius with having 
mistaken the Banna for the Pali letters; and when, on his au¬ 
thority, I spoke of the Bali writing to a young chief of Aracan, 
who read with facility the books of the Barmas, he corrected me 
with politeness, and assured me, that the Pali language was writ¬ 
ten by the priests in a much older character. 

Let us now return eastward to the farthest Asiatic dominions 
of Russia, and, rounding them on the northeast, pass directly to 
the Hyperboreans ; who, from all that can be learned of their old 
religion and manners, appear like the Massagm; and some other 
nations usually considered as Tartars, to have been really of the 
( l oill,r ] tliat 13 of the Hindu, race ; for I confidently assume, that 
the Goths and the Hindus had originally the same language, gave" 
the same appellations to the stars and planets, adored the same 
nihe deities, performed the same bloody sacrifices, and professed 
the same notions of rewards and punishments after death. I 
would not insist with M. Bailey, that the people of Finland were 
Goths, merely because they have the word ship in their language ; 
while the rest of it appears wholly distinct from anv of the Gothic 
idioms: the publishers of the Lord’s Prayer in many languages 
represent tne Finnish and Lapponian as nearly alike, and the 
Hungarian as totally different from them ; but this must be an 
error, if it he true, that a Russian author lias lately traced the 
Hungarian from its primitive scat between the Caspian and the 
Buxine, as far as Lapland itself; and, since the Huns were con¬ 
fessedly Tartars, wc may conclude, that all the northern languages, 
o' ccpt the Gothic, had a Tartarian origin, like that universally 
ascribed to the various branches of Sdavonian. 

On the Armenian , which 1 never studied, because I could not 
bear of any original compositions in it, I can offer 
< •'five , but iim convinced, Iron the best information 
Braga/, that its basis was ancient Persian of the same 
with the Zend, and that it lias been gradually dians 
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imparts of Iran; that, as they multiplied, they were divided 
into three distinct branches, each retaining little at first, and losing 
the whole by degrees, of their common primary language, but 
agreeing severally on new expressions for new ideas • that the 
branch of Ya'fet was enlarged in many scattered shoots over the 
north of Europe and Asia, diffusing themselves as far as the western 
and eastern seas, and, at length in the infancy of navigation, 
beyond them both ; that they cultivated no liberal arts, and had 
no use of letters, but formed a variety of dialects, as their tribes 
were variously ramified ; that secondly, the children of Ham, who 
founded in Iran itself the monarchy of the first Chaldeans, invented 
letters, observed and named the luminaries of the firmament, cal¬ 
culated the known Indian period of four hundred and thirty-two 
thousand years, or an hundred and twenty repetitions of Soros, and 

contrived the old system of Mythology, partly allegorical, and partly 
grounded on idolatrous veneration for their sages and lawgivers ; 
that they were dispersed at various intervals and in various colonies 
over land and ocean; that the tribes of Misr, Cush, and .Rama settled 
in Afrit and India ; while some of them, having improved the art of 
sailing, passed from Egypt, Phenice , and Phrygia, into Italy and 
Greece, which they found thinly peopled by former emigrants, of 
whom they supplanted some tribes, and united themselves with 
others ; whilst a swarm from the same hive moved by a northerly 
course into Scandinavia , and another, by the head of the Qxus> 
and through the passes of Imaus , into Caslighar and Eighur , Khatco 
and Khoten , as far as the territories of Chin and Tancut, where 
letters have been used and arts immemorially cultivated ; nor is 
it unreasonable to believe, that some of them found their way 
from the eastern isles into Mexico and Peru , where traces were 
discovered of rude literature and Mythology analogous to those of 
Egypt and India; that, thirdly, the old Chaldean empire being 
overthrown by the Assyrians under Cayume^s, other migrations 
took place, especially into India , while the rest of Sjiem’s progeny, 
so rate of whom had before settled on the Red Sea, peopled the 
whole Arabian peninsula, pressing close on the nations of Syria 
and Phenice; that, lastly, from all the three families were def ached 
many hold adventurers of an ardent spirit and a roving disposition, 
who disdained subordination and wandered in separate clans, till 
they settled in distant isles or in deserts and mountainous regions; 
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(n the whole, some colonies might have migrated before 
of their venerable progenitor, but that states and empires 
could scarce have assumed a regular form, till fifteen or sixteen 
hundred years before the Christian epoch, and that, for the first 
thousand years of that period, we have no history unmixed with 
fable, except that of the turbulent and variable, but eminently 
distinguished, nation descended from Abraham. 

My design, gentlemen, of tracing the origin and progress of 
the five principal nations, who have peopled Asia , and of whom 
there were considerable remains in their several countries at the 
time of Maiiommed’s birth, is now accomplished ; succinctly, from 
.the nature of these essays ; imperfectly, from the darkness of the 
subject and scantiness of my materials, but clearly and com¬ 
prehensively enough to form a basis for subsequent researches : you 
have seen, as distinctly as I am able to show, who those nations 
originally were, whence and when they moved toward their final 
stations ) and, in my future annual discourses, I propose to enlarge 
on the particular advantages to our country and to mankind 
which may result from our sedulous and united inquiries into the 
history, science, and arts, of these Asiatic regions, especially of 
the British dominions in India , which we may consider as the 
centre (not of the human race, but) of our common exertions to 
promote its true interests ; and we shall concur, I trust, in opinion, 
that the race of man, to advance whose manly happiness is our 
duty and will of course be our endeavour, cannot long be 
happy without virtue, nor actively virtuous without freedom, nor 
securely free without rational knowledge. 
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ASIATIC HISTORY, CIVIL AND NATURAL. 

DELIVERED 28th FEBRUARY, 1793. 
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EFORE our entrance, gentlemen, into the disquisition, 
promised at the close ot my ninth annual discourse, on the 
particular advantages, which may he derived from our con¬ 
current researches in Asia, it seems necessary to fix ■with 
precision the sense, in which we mean to speak of advantage or 
utility: now, as we have described the five Asiatic regions on tlieix 
largest scale, and have expanded our conceptions in proportion to 
the magnitude of that wide field, we should use those words, 
which comprehend the fruit of all our inquiries, in their most ex- 
' tensive acceptation ; including not only the solid conveniences and 
comforts of social life, but its elegances and innocent pleasures, 
and even the gratification of a natural and laudable curiosity ; lor, 
though labour be clearly the lot of man in this world, yet, in the 
midst of his most active exertions, he cannot but feel the substan¬ 
tial benefit • of every liberal amusement, which may lull his 
passions to rest, and afford him a sort of repose without the pain 
of total inaction, and the real usefulness of every pursuit, which 
may enlarge and diversify his ideas, without interfering with the 
principal objects of his civil station or economical duties ; nor 
should we wholly exclude even the trivial and worldly sense oL 
utility , which too many consider as merely synonymous wit i u<j e, 
but should reckon among useful objects those practical, anc \v 
no means illiberal, arts, which may eventually conduce both to 
national and to private emolument. With a view Hum to <o(rant- 
aqes thus explained, let us examine every point in the whole circle 
of arts and sciences, according to the received order of their 
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_ y on ^ ie faculties of the mind, their mutual connexion, 

different subjects, with which they are conversant: our 
inquiries indeed, of which Nature and Man are the primary 
objects, must of course be chiefly Historical ; but, since we propose 
x rf. lga G tlG , actlons °f ^ ie several Asiatic nations, together 
with their respective progress in science and art, we may arrange 
our investigations under the same three heads, to which our 
European analysts have ingeniously reduced all branches of 
human knowledge ; and my present address to the society shall 
:>e con me to history, civil and natural, or the observation and 
remembrance of mere facts, independently of ratiocination, which 
belongs to philosophy, or of imitations and substitutions, which 
are the province of art. 

Were a superior created intelligence to delineate a map of 
general knowledge (exclusively of that sublime and stupendous 
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which himself could only hope humbly to know by an 


infinite approximation) lie would probably, begin by tracing 
with Newton the system of the universe, in which he would 
assign t e true place to our little globe; and, having enumerated 
ita various inhabitants, contents, and productions, would proceed 
to man in Ins natural station among animals, exhibiting a detail 
of all the knowledge attained or attainable by the human 
race; and thus observing, perhaps, the same order, in which 
iie had before described other beings in other inhabited worlds : but, 
though Bacon seems to have had a similar reason for placing 
the, history of Nature before that of Man, or the whole before one 
oi ii parts, yet, consistently with our chief object already mentioned, 
wemayproperly begin with the cunY history of the five Asiatic nations, 
winch necessarily comprises their Geography, or a description 
of the places, where they have acted, and their astronomy, 
which may enable us to fix with some accuracy the time of then’ 
actions : we shall thence be led to the history of such other 
animals, of such minerals, and of such vegetables , as they may be 
supposed to have found in their several migrations and settle¬ 
ments, and shall end with the uses to which they have applied, or 
may apply, the rich assemblage of natural substances. 

f. In the first place, we cannot surely deem it an inconsider¬ 
able advantage, that all our historical researches have confirmed the 
Mosaic accounts of the primitive world; anti our testimony on 
that subject ought to have the greater weight, because, if the 
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__ jit of our observations bad been totally different, we should it 
tieless have published them, not indeed with equal pleasure, but 
with equal confidence ; for Truth is mighty, and, whatever be its 
consequences, must alwaysprevail: but, independently of our interest 
in corroborating the multiplied evidences of revealed religion, we 
could scarce gratify our minds with a more useful and rational en¬ 
tertainment, than the contemplation of those wonderful revolutions 
in kingdoms and states, which have happened within little more 
than four thousand years ; revolutions, almost as fully demonstra¬ 
tive of an all-ruling Providence, astlie structure of the universe and 
the final causes, which are discernible in its whole extent and e\en 
its minutest parts. Figure to your imaginations a moving pic- 


in 


ture of that eventful period, or rather 
scenes rapidly changed. Three families 


a succession of crouded 
migrate in different 

<D 

-courses from one region, and, in about four centuries, establish 
very distant governments and various modes of society : Egyptians, 
Indians, Goths, Phenicians, Celts, Greeks, Latians, Chinese, Peru¬ 


vians, Mexicans, all sprung from the same immediate stem, appear 
to start nearly at one time, and occupy at length those countries, 
to which they have given, or from which they have derived, their 
names : in twelve or thirteen hundred years more the Greeks 
overrun the land of their forefat hers, invade India, conquer Egypt, 
and aim at universal dominion ; but the Romans appropriate to 
themselves the whole empire of Greece, and carry their arms into 
Britain, of which they speak with haughty contempt : th a Goths, 
in the fulness of time, break to pieces the unwieldy Colossus of 
Homan power, and seize on the whole of Britain, except its wild 
mountains ; but even those wilds become subject to other invaders 
of the same Gothic lineage : during all these transactions, the 
Arabs possess both coasts of the Red Sea, subdue the old seat of 
their first progenitors, and extend their conquests on one side, 
through Afric, into Europe itself; on another, beyond the hol¬ 
ders of India, part of which they annex to their flourishing empire : 
iu the same interval the Tartars, widely diffused over the rest of 
the globe, swarm in the north-east, whence they rush to 'complete 
the reduction of Constantine's beautiful domains, to subjugate 
China, to raise in these Indian realms a dynasty splendid and 
powerful, and to ravage, like the two other families, (lie devoted 
regions of Iran : by this time the Mexicans and Peruvians, with 
many races of adventurers variously intermixed, have peopled the 
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Vfw/t and isles of America, which the Spaniards, having _ 
''■Storefr their old government in Europe , discover and in part over¬ 
come : but a colony from Britain , of which Cicero ignorantly de¬ 
clared, that it contained nothing valuable , obtain the possession, and 
finally the sovereign dominion, of extensive American districts ; 
>un sfc other British subjects aquire a subordinate empire in 
the finest provinces of India , which the victorious troops of 
LEXANDEi. vreie unwilling to attack. This outline of human 
transactions, as far as it includes the limits of Asia, we can 
only hope to fill up, to strengthen, and to colour, by the help 
°* Asiatic literature; for in history, as in law, we must not 
follow streams, when we may investigate fountains, nor admit 
any secondary proof, where primary evidence is attainable : I 
should, nevertheless, make a bad return for your indulgent atten¬ 
tion, were I to repeat a dry list of all the Musdman “historians, 
w hose works are preserved in Arabic , Persian, and Turkish, or 
expatiate on the histories and medals of China and Japan, which 
may in time be accessible to members of our Society, and from 
which alone we can expect information concerning the ancient state 
oi the Tartars ; but on the history of India, which we naturally 
consider as the centre of our enquiries, it may not be superfluous 
to present you with a few particular observations. 

Oui knowledge of civil Asiatic history (I always except that 
of the Hebrews) exhibits a short evening twilight in the venerable 
introduction to the first book of Moses, followed by a gloomy 
r ight, in which different watches are faintly discernible, and at 
length we see a dawn succeeded by a sunrise more or less early 
according to the diversity of regions, That no Hindu nation, but 
the Cashminans , have left us regular histories in their ancient 
language, we must ever lament; but from Sanscrit literature which 
our country has the honour of having unveiled, we may still collect 
some rays of historical truth, though time and a series of revolu¬ 
tions have obscured. that light, which wc might reasonably have 
expected from so diligent and ingenious a people. The numerous 
Pur'mas and ltihdsas , or poems mythological and heroic, are com¬ 
pletely in our power ; and from them eve may recover some disfig- 
ured, but valuable, pictures of ancient manners and governments; 

' hi)i: the popular tales ol the Hindus in prose and in verse, contain 
ragme.nts of history : and even in their dramas we may find as 
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cuts, as a future age might find in our 
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x ays, if all histories of England were, like those of India, 
je irrecoverably lost: for example, a most beautiful poem by 
So'MADE'VA, comprising a very long chain of instructive and agree¬ 
able stories, begins with the famed revolution at Pa taliputra by the 
murder of King Nanda, with his eight sons, and the usurpation of 
Chandragupta ; and the same revolution is the subject of a tragedy 
in Sanscrit , entitled the Coronation of Chandra, the abbreviated 
name of that able and adventurous usurper. F rom these, once con¬ 


cealed but now accessible, compositions, we are enabled to exhibit 
a more accurate sketch of old Indian history than the world has 
vet seen, especially with the aid of well-attested observations on 
the places of the colures. It is now clearly proved, that the first 
Pura'na contains an account of the deluge, between which and the 
Mahommedan conquests the history of genuine Hindu government 
must of course be comprehended ; but we know from an arrange¬ 
ment of the seasons in the astronomical work of Para'SARA, that 
the war of the Pa'ndavas could not have happened earlier than the 
close of the twelfth century before Christ, and Seleucus must, 
therefore, have reigned about nine centuries after that war : now 
the age of Vicrama'DITYA is given ; and, if we can fix on an Indian 
prince, contemporary with Seleucus, we shall have three given points 
in the line of time between Rama, or the first Indian colony, and 
Chandrabi'ja, the last Hindu monarch, who reigned in Beha r; so that 
only eight hundred or a thousand years will remain almost wholly 
dark ; and they must have been employed in raising empires or states, 
in framing laws, in improving languages aud arts, and in observ ing 
the apparent motions of the celestial bodies. A Sanscrit history ot 
the celebrated Vicrama'ditya was inspected at Banareshy a Pundit , 
who would not have deceived me, and could not himself have been 


deceived ; but the owner of the book is dead and his family disper¬ 
sed; nor have my friends in that city been able, with all their 
exertions, to procure a copy of it : as to the Mogul conquests, vdh 
which modern Indian history begins, we have ample accounts 
of them in Persian , from Ali of heed and the translations 
of Turkish books composed even by some of the conquerors, 
to Ghula'M Husain, whom many of us personally know, and whose 
impartiality deserves the highest applause, though his unrev aided 
merit will give no encouragement to other contemporary histomns, 
who, to use his own phrase in a letter to myself, may, like hiim 
consider plain truth as the beauty of historical composition, luoin all 
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materials, and from these alone, a perfect history of In 
rmere compilation, however elegant, could deserve such alittle) 
might be collected by any studious man, who had a competent 
knowledge of Sanscrit, Persian, and Arabic; but, even in the 
work of a writer so qualified, we could only give absolute credence 
to the general outline ; for, while the abstract sciences are all truth, 
and the fine arts all fiction, we cannot but own, that, in the details 
of history , truth and fiction are so blended as to be scarce distin¬ 
guishable. 

The practical use of history, in affording particular examples 
of civil and military wisdom, has been greatly exaggerated ; but 
principles of action may certainly be collected from it; and even 
the narrative of wars and revolutions may serve as a lesson to 
nations and an admonition to sovereigns : a desire, indeed, of 
knowing past events, while the future cannot be known, and a 
view of the present gives often more pain than delight, seems 
natural to the human mind ; and a happy propensity would it be, 
it ev cry reader of history would open his eyes to some very im¬ 
portant corollaries, which flow from the whole extent of it. He 
could not but remark the constant effect of despotism in benumb¬ 
ing and debasing all those faculties, which distinguish men from 
the herd, that grazes ; and to that cause he would impute the 
decided inferiority of most Asiatic nations, ancient and modern, 
those in Europe , who are blest with happier governments ; he 
would see the Arabs rising to glory, while they adhered to the free 
maxims of their bold ancestors, and sinking to misery from the 
moment, when those maxims were abandoned. On the other hand 
he would observe with regret, that such republican governments 
as tend to produce virtue and happiness, cannot in their nature be 
permanent, but are generally succeeded by Oligarchies, which no 
good man would wish to be durable. He would then, like the 
king of Lydia, remember Solon, the wisest, bravest, and most 
accomplished of men, who asserts, in four nervous lines, that, “ as hail 
and snow, which mar the labours of husbandmen, proceed from 
elevated clouds, and, as the destructive thunderbolt follows the 
brilliant flash, thus is a free state rained by men exalted in power 
and splendid in wealth, while the people, from gross ignorance, 
ekuse rather to become the slaves of one tyrant, that they may escape 
from the domination of many, than to preserve themselves from 
tyranny of any kind by their union and their virtues.” 
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no unmixed form of government could both 
pirmanence and enjoy it, and since changes even from the worst 
to the best, are always attended with much temporary mischief, he 
would fix on our British constitution (I mean our public law , 
not the actual state of things in any given period) as the best form 
ever established, though we can only make distant approaches to 
its theoretical perfection. In these Indian territories, which 
providence has thrown into the arms of Britain for their pro¬ 
tection and welfare, the religion, manners, and laws of the natives 
preclude even the idea of political freedom ; but their histories may 
possibly suggest hints for their prosperity, while our country derives 
essential benefit from the diligence of a placid and submissive 
people, who multiply with such increase, even after the ravages of 
famine, that in one collectorship out of twenty-four , and that by 
no means the largest or best cultivated, a million and three hunch ed 
thousand native inhabitants ; whence it should seem, that in all 
India there cannot now be fewer than thirty-millions of black 
British subjects. 

Let us proceed to geography and chronology , without which 
history would be no certain guide, but would resemble a kindled 
vapour either a settled place ora steady light. Fora reason before 
intimated I shall not name the various cosmographical books, which 
are extant in Arabic and Persian , nor give an account of those, 
which the Turks have beautifully printed in their own improved 
languge, but shall expatiate a little on the geography and astro¬ 
nomy of India; having first observed generally, that all the 
Asiatic nation must be far better acquainted with their several 
countries than mere European Scholars and travellers ; that, conse¬ 
quently, we must learn their geography from their own writings ; 
and that, by collating many copies of the same work, we may 
correct the blunders of transcribers in tables, names, and description. 

Geography, astronomy, and chronology have, in this part of 
Asia , shared the fate of authentic history, and, like that, have 
been so masked and bedecked in the fantastic robes of mythology 
and metaphor, that the real system of Indian philosophers and 
mathematicians can scarce be distinguished 
of Sanscrit and a confidential intercourse with 
are the only means of separating truth from fable ; and e may 
expect the most important discoveries from two of our members ; 
concerning whom it may be safely asserted, that, if our society 
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itcLliave produced no other advantage tlian the invitation g 
aem for the public display of their talents, we should have a 
claim to the thanks of our country and of all Europe. Lieutenant 
ilford has exhibited an interesting specimen of the geographical 
knowledge deducible from the Purands, and will in time present 
you with so complete a treatise on the ancient world known to the 
Hindus , that the light acquired by the Greeks will appear but a 
glimmering in comparison of that, which He will diffuse ; while 
Mr. Davis, who has given us a distinct idea of Indian compu¬ 
tations and cycles, and ascertained the place of the colures at a 
time of great importance in history, will hereafter disclose the 
systems of Hindu astronomers from Naked and Paka'sar to Meya, 
"V ara'hamihir, and Bha scar, and will soon, I trust, lay before 
you a perfect delineation of all the Indian asterisms in both hemi¬ 
spheres, where you will perceive so strong a general resemblance to 
the constellations of the Greeks , as to prove that the two systems 
-were Originally one and the same, yet with such a diversity in 
parts, as to show incontestably, that neither system was copied 
from the other ; whence it will follow, that they must have had 
some common source. 


Jl 


ILe jurisprudence of the Hindus and Arabs being the field, 
which I have chosen for my peculiar toil, you cannot expect, that 
I should greatly enlarge your collection of historical knowledge; 
but I may be able to offer you some occasional tribute, and I 
cannot help mentioning a discovery, which accident threw in 
my way ; though my proofs must be reserved for an essay, which 
'I have destined for the fourth volume of your Transactions. To 
fix the situation of that Palibothra (for there may have been 
several of the name), which was visited and described by Me- 
GASTHENKS had always appeared a very difficult problem ; for, 
though it could not have been Praydya , where no ancient metro¬ 
polis ever stood, nor Canyacubja , which has no epithet at all resem- 
bliug the word used by the Greeks , nor Gaur , otherwise called 
'JLacshmdnavali , wliich all know' to he a town comparatively modern, 
vet v r e could not confidently decide that it was Pat'iUputra , though 
names and most circumstances nearly correspond, because that 
renowned capital extended from the confluence of the Sane and the 
Ganges to the scite of Patna , while Palibothra stood at the junction 
of the Ganges and Erannoboas , which the accurate M. D’Anville 
had pronounced to be th< Yamuna : but this only difficulty was 
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A W **xVedj when I found in n classical Senisevit book, near two tli 
sand years old, that Mir any aba hu^ or golden-armed^ which the Gieeks 
changed into Evannobocis , or the river with ct lovely truttrw , "ft as in 
fact another name for the So'na itself, though Megasthenes, from 
ignorance or inattention, has named them separately. This discovery 
led to another of greater moment ; for Ciiandragupta, who, from a 
military adventurer, became, like Sandracottus, the sovereign 
of upper Hindustan, actually fixed the seat of his empire at 
Pa'taliputra, where he received ambassadors from foreign princes, 
and was no other than that very bANDRACOTTUS, who concluded a 
treaty with Seleucus Nicator ; so that we have solved another 
problem, to which we before alluded, and may in round ^ numbers 
consider the twelve and three hundredth years before Christ as 
two certain epochs between Ra'ma, who conquered Si!an a tew 
centuries after the flood, and \ icrama ditya, who died at L'jjayinX 
fifty-seven years before the beginning of our era. 

II. Since these discussions would lead us too far, I proceed to 
the history of Nature distinguished, for our present purpose, from 
that of Man ; and divided into that- of other animals, who inhabit 
this globe, of the mineral Substances, which it contains, and of the 
vegetables , which so luxuriantly and so beautifully adorn it. 

1. Could the figure, instincts, and qualities of birds, beasts, 
insects, reptiles, and fish be ascertained, either on the plan of 
Buffon, or on that of Linxzeus, without giving pain to the objects 
of our examination, few studies would afford us more solid instruc¬ 
tion or more exquisite delight ; but I never could learn by what 
right, nor conceive With what feelings, a naturalist can occasion the 
misery of an innocent bird and leave its young perhaps, to perish 
in a cold nest, because it has gay plumage and has never been 
accurately delineated, or deprive even a butterfly of its natural 
enjoyments, because it has the misfortune to be rare or beautiful,; 
nor shall I ever forget the couplet of Firdausi, for which Sadi, 
who cites it wdth applause, pours blessings on liis departed spirit : 


Ah ! spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain : 

He lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain. 

This may be only a confession of weakness, and it certainly is not 
meant as a boast of peculiar sensibility ; but, whatever name 
may be given to my opinion, it has such an effect on my conuuct, 
that I never wotdd suffer the Coala, whose wild native ivood notes 
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(miee the approach of spring, to be caught in my garden 
like of comparing it with Buffon’s description ; though I 
have often examined the domestic and engaging Mayana, which 
lids us good morrow at our windows, and expects, as its Reward, 
little more than security: even when, a fine young Manis or 
Pangolin was brought me, against my wish, from the mountains, 
I solicited Ins restoration to his beloved rocks, because I found 
it impossible to preserve him in comfort at a distance from them. 
There aie several treatises on animals in Arabic, and very parti¬ 
cular accounts of them in Chinese with elegant outlines of their 
external appearance ; but I have met with nothing valuable con¬ 
cerning them in Persian, except what may be gleaned from the 
medical dictionaries ; nor have I yet seen a book in Sanscrit, that 
expressly treats of them : on the whole, though rare animals may 
be found in all Asia, jet I can only recommend an examination of 
them with tins condition, that they be left, as much as possible, 
m a state of natural freedom, or made as happy as possible, 
ix it Le necessary to keep them confined. 

2. .The history of minerals, to which no such objection can 
be made, is extremely simple and easy, if we merely consider their 
exterior look and configuration, and their visible texture ; but the 
analysis of their internal properties belongs particularly to the 
sublime researches of Chymistry, on which we may hope to find 
useful disquisitions in Sanscrit, since the old Hindus unquestionably 
applied themselves to that enchanting study ; and even from their 
treatises on alchymy we may possibly collect the results of actual 
experiment, as their ancient astrological works have preserved 
many valuable facts relating to the Indian sphere and the preces- 
mon of the equinox : both in Persian and Sanscrit there are 
books on metals and minerals, particularly on gems, which the 
Hindu philosophers considered (with an exception of the diamond) 
a,-; varieties of one crystalline substance either simple or compound : 
but we must not expect from the chymists of Asia those beautiful 
examples of analysis, winch have but lately been displayed in the 
laboratories of Europe, 

o. We now come to Botany , tlic loveliest and most copious 
division in the history of nature ; and, all disputes on the com¬ 
parative merit of systems being at length, 1 hope, condemned to 
one perpetual night of uudisturbed slumber, we cannot employ our 
leisure more delightfully, than in describing all new Asiatic plants 
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.he Linnoean style and method, or in correcting the descript 
'Ihose already known, but of which dry specimens only, or draw¬ 
ings, can have been seen by most European botanists : in this part 
of natural history w r e have an ample field yet unexplored ; for, 
though many plants of Arabia have been made known by Garcias, 
Prosper Alitnus, and Forskoel, of Persia , by Garcin, of Tartary , 
by Gmelin and Pallas, of China and Japan , by Kcempeer, Osbeck, 
and Tiiunberg, of India , by Rheede and Rumphius, the two Bur- 
mans, and much-lamented Koenig, yet none of those naturalists 
wore deeply versed in the literature of the several countries, from 
which their vegetable treasures had been procured ; and the nu¬ 
merous works in Sanscrit on medical substances, and chiefly on 
plants, have never been inspected, or never at least understood, by 
any European attached to the study of nature. Until the garden 
of the India Company shall be fully stored (as it mil be, no doubt, 
in due time) with Arabian , Persian , and Chinese plants, we may 
well be satisfied with examining the native flowers of our own pro¬ 
vinces ; but, unless we can discover the Sanscrit names of all cele¬ 
brated vegetables, we shall neither comprehend the allusions, which. 
Indian poets perpetually make to them, nor (what is far worse) 
be able to find accounts of their tried virtues in the writings of 
Indian physicians ; and (what is worst of all) we shall miss an op¬ 
portunity, which never again may present itself ; for the Pandits 
themselves have almost wholly forgotten their ancient appellations 
of particular plants, and, with all my pains, I have not yet ascer¬ 
tained more than two hundred out of twice that number, which are 
named in their medical or poetical compositions. It is much to be 
deplored, that the illustrious Van Rheede had no acquaintance 
with Sanscrit , which even his three Brahmens , who composed the 
short preface engraved in that language, appear to have undersfood 
very imperfectly, and certainly wrote with disgraceful inaccuracy : 
in all his twelve volumes I recollect only Punarnava , in which the 
Na'gari letters are tolerably right; the Hindu words in Arabian 
characters arc shamefully incorrect ; and tin Malabar , I am credi¬ 
bly informed, is as bad as the rest. His delineations, indeed, are 
in general excellent; and, though Linnaeus himself could not ex¬ 
tract from his written descriptions the natural character of every 
plant in the collection, yet we shall be able, I hope, to describe, 
them all from the life, and to add a'considerable number of new 
species, if not of new genera, which Rheede, with all his noble 
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*s, could never procure. Such of our learned members, 
e6s medicine, will, no doubt, cheerfully assist in these research- 
either by their own observations, when they have leisure to 
make any, or by communications from other observers among their 
acquaintance, who may reside in different part of the country : and 
the mention of their art leads me to the various uses of natural 
substances, in the three kingdoms or classes to which they are 
generally reduced. 

HI. \ou cannot but have remarked, that almost all the scien¬ 
ces, as the French call them, which are distinguished by Greek 
names and arranged under the head of philosophy, belong for the 
most part to history ; such are philology, chymistry, physics, ana¬ 
tomy, and even metaphysics, when we barely relate the pheno¬ 
mena of the human mind ; for, in all branches of knowledge, we 
are only historians, when we announce facts, and philosophers, 
only when we reason on them : the same may be confidently said 
of law and of medicine, the first of which belongs principally 
to civil, and the second chiefly to natural, history. Here, 
therefore, 1 speak of medicine , as far only as it is grounded on 
experiment ; and, without believing implicitly what Arabs, Persians , 
Chinese\ or Hindus may have written on the virtues of medicinal 
s^hstances, we may, surely, hope to find in their writings what our 
own experiments may confirm or disprove, and what might never 
have occurred to us without such intimations. 

Europeans enumerate more than tiro hundred and fifty me¬ 
chanical arts, by which the productions of nature may be variously 
prepared for the convenience and ornament of life ; and, though 
the &dpasa'stra reduce them to sixty four, yet Abuxfazl had been 
assured, that the Jfmdus reckoned three hundred arts and sciences : 
now, their sciences being comparatively few, we may conclude, that 
they anciently practised at least as many useful arts as ourselves. 
Several Pandits have informed me, that the treatises on art, which 
they call Upavedas and believe to have been inspired, are not so en¬ 
tirely lost, but that considerable fragments of them may be found at 
Banares; and they certainly possess many popular, but ancient, 
works on that interesting subject. The manufactures of sugar and 
indigo have been "well known in these provinces for more than two 
thousand years : and we cannot entertain a doubt, that their Sans- 
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ear*, but which we may soon bring to light, by the help of Indian 
literature, for the benefit of manufacturers and artists, and conse¬ 
quently of our nation, who are interested in their prosperity. Dis¬ 
coveries of the same kind might be collected from the writings of 
Other Asiatic, nations, especially of the Chinese ; but, though Persian, 
Arabic, Turkish, and Sanscrit are languages now so accessible, 
that, in order to obtain a sufficient knowledge of them, little more 
seems required than a strong inclination to learn them, yet the 
supposed number and intricacy of the Chinese characters have deter¬ 
red our most diligent students from attempting to find their way 
through so vast a labyrinth : it is certain, however, that the diffi¬ 
culty has been magnified beyond the truth; for the perspicuous 
grammar by M. Fourmont, together with a copious dictionary, 
which I possess, in Chinese and Latin, would enable any man, who 
pleased, to compare the original works of Confucius, which are 
easily procured, with the literal translation of them by Couplet ; 
and, having made that first step with attention, he would probably 
find, that he had traversed at least half of his career. But I should 
be led beyond the limits assigned to me on this occasion, if I were 
to expatiate farther on the historical division of the knowledge 
comprised in the literature of Asia ; and I must postpone till next 
year my remarks on Asiatic philosophy and on those arts, which 
depend on imagination ; promising you with confidence, that, in 
the course of the present year, your inquiries into the civil and 
natural history of this eastern world will be greatly promoted by the 
learned labours of many among our associates and correspondents. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ASIATICS. 

DELIVERED 20th FEBRUARY, 1794. 

AD it been of any importance, gentlemen, to arrange these 
anniversary dissertations according to the ordinary pro¬ 
gress of the human mind, in the gradual expansion of its 
three most considerable powers, memory , imagination and 
reason . I should certainly have presented you with an essay on 
tlie liberal arts of the five Asiatic nations, before I produced my re¬ 
marks on their Abstract sciences ; because, from my own observation 
at least,, it seems evident, that fancy , or the faculty of combining 
our ideas agreeably by various modes of imitation and substitution, 
is in general earlier exercised, and sooner attains maturity, than 
the power of separating and comparing those ideas by the 
laborious exertions of intellect; and hence, I believe, it has 
happened, that all nations in the world had poets before they 
hod mere philosophers : but, as M. D T Alembert has deliberately 
placed science before art, as the question of precedence is, on 
this occasion, of no moment whatever, and as many new facts 
on the subject of Astatic philosophy arc fresli in my remem¬ 
brance, 1 propose to address you now on the sciences of Asia, 
reserving for our next annual meeting a disquisition concerning 
those fine arts, which have immemorially Leen cultivated, with 
different success and in very different modes, -within the circle of 
our common inquiries. 

By science I mean an assemblage of transcendental propo¬ 
se ions discoverable by human reason, and reducible to first 
principles, axioms, or maxims, from which they may all be derived 
in a regular succession; and there are consequently as many 
sciences as there are general objects of our intellectual powers: 
when man first exerts those powers, his objects are himself and 
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.rest of nature ; himself lie perceives to be composed of 
mind, and in his individual capacity, he reasons on the use? ot 
Ins animal frame and of its parts both exterior and internal, on 
the disorders impeding the regular functions of those parts, and on 
the most probable methods of preventing those disorders or of 
removing them ; he soon feels the close connexion between his 
corporeal and mental faculties, and when his mind is reflected on 
itself, he discourses on its essence and its operations; in his social 
character, he analyzes his various duties and rights both private and 
public ; and in the leisure, which the fullest discharge of those 
duties always admits, his intellect is directed to nature at large, to 
the substance of natural bodies, to their several properties, and to 
their quantity both separate and united, finite and infinite ; from all 
which objects he deduces notions, either purely abstract and univer¬ 
sal, or mixed with undoubted facts, he argues from phenomena to 
theorems, from those theorems to other phenomena, from causes to 
effects, from effects to causes, and thus arrives at the demonstration 
of a first intelligent cause ; whence his collected wisdom, being 
arranged in the form of science, chiefly consists of physiology and 
medicine , metaphysics and logic , ethics and jurisprudence, natural 
philosophy and mathematics ; from which the religion op nature 
(since revealed religion must be referred to history, as alone • 
Exfording evidence of it) has in all ages and in all nations been 
the sublime and consoling result. Without, professing to have 
en a logical definition of science, or to have exhibited a perfect- 
enumeration of its objects, I sliall confine myself to those fire 
divisions of Asiatic philosophy, enlarging for the most pari; on 
the progress which the Hindus have made in them, and occasional¬ 
ly introducing the sciences of t)io -Arabs and Persians , the lurtars, 
,and the Chinese; but, bow extensive soever may be the • range 
which I have chosen 1 shall beware of exhausting your patience 
with tedious discussions, and of exceeding those limits, which the 
occasion of our present meeting has necessarily prescribed. 

I. The first article affords little scope ; since l have no evi¬ 
dence, that, in any language of Asia, there exists one original 
treatise on medicine considered as a science: physic, indeed, ap¬ 
pears in these regions to have been from time immemorial, as we 
see it practised at this day by Hindus and Muselmahs, a mere 
empirical history of diseases and remedies ; useful, 1 admit, in A high 
degree, and worthy of attentive examination, bin. uholly fweigis 
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Subject before us : though the Arabs, however, have chiefly 
QvMJcs in this branch of knowledge, and have them- 
selves been implicitly followed by other Mahommedan writers, yet 
(not to mention the Chinese, of whose medical works I can at 
present saj nothing with confidence) we still have access to a 
number of Sanscrit books on the old Indian practice of physic, 
from which, if the Hindus had a theoretical system, we might 
easily, collect it. The Ayurveda, supposed to be the work of a 
celestial physician, is almost entirely lost, unfortunately perhaps for 
the curious European, but happily for the patient Hindu; since a 
revealed science precludes improvement from experience, to which 
that of medicine ought, above all others, to be left perpetually open ; 
but I have myself met with curious fragments of that primeval 
work, and, in the Veda itself, I found with astonishment an entire 
Upaniihad on the internal parts of the human body ; with an 
enumeration of nerves, veins, and arteries, a description of the 
heart, spleen, and liver, and various disquisitions on the formation 
and growth of the fetus : from the laws, indeed, of Menu, which 
have lately appeared in our own language, we may perceive, that 
Lie ^xcient Hindus were fond of reasoning in their way on the 
mysteries of animal generation, and on the comparative influence 
of the sexes in the production of perfect offspring ; and we may 
collect from the authorities adduced in the learned Essay on Egypt 
and the Nile, that their physiological disputes led to violent schisms 
in religion, and even to bloody wars. On the whole we cannot 
expect to acquire many valuable truths from an examination of 
eastern hooks on the science of medicine; but examine them we 
mu-t, if we wish to complete the history of universal philosophy, 
and to supply the scholars of Europe with authentic materials for 
an account of the opinions anciently formed on this head by the 
philosophers of Asm; to know, indeed, with certainty, that so 
much and no moi’e can he known on any branch of science, would 
in itself he very important and useful knowledge, if it had no other 
effect than to check the boundless curiosity of mankind, and to iix 
flien, in the straight path of attainable science, especially of such as 
relates to their duties and may conduce to their happiness. 

II. We have an ample field in the next division, and a field 
wholly newj since the mvtnphysics and logic of the 
‘‘ru /.mens, comprised in their siv philosophical Sa’stras , and explain- 
tC u 11 serous glosses or comments, have never yet been accessible 
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'opeans ; and, by the help of the Sanscrit language, 
ay read the works of the Saugatas, Bauddhas, Arhatas, Jot- 
ndf, and other heterodox philosophers, whence we may gather the 
metaphysical tenets prevalent in China and Japan , in the eastern 
peninsula of India, and in many considerable nations of Tartan/ r 
there are also some valuable tracts on these branches of science in 
Persian and Arabic, partly copied from the Creeks , and partly com¬ 
prising the doctrines of the Sufis which anciently prevailed, and 
still prevail in great measure over this oriental world, and which 
the Greeks themselves condescended to borrow from eastern 


sages. 


The little treatise in four chapters, ascribed to Vya'sa, is the 
only philosophical Sdstra , the original text of which. T have had leis¬ 
ure to peruse with a Brahmen of the Ve'danii school: it is extreme¬ 
ly obscure, and, though composed in sentences elegantly modulated, 
has more resemblance to a table of contents, or an accurate sum¬ 


mary, than to a regular systematical tract ; but all its obscurity 
has been cleared by the labour of the very judicious and most 
learned Sancara, whose commentary on the Vedanta, which I 
read also with great attention, not only elucidates every word of 
the text, but exhibits a perspicuous account of all other Indian 
schools, from that of Oapila to those of the more modern here¬ 
tics. It is not possible, indeed, to speak with too much applause 
of so excellent a work ; and I am confident in asserting, that, until 
an accurate translation of it shall appear in some European 
language, the general history of philosophy must remain incom¬ 
plete ; for I perfectly agree with those, who are of opinion, that, 
one correct version of any celebrated Hindu book would be ot 
greater value than all the dissertations or essays, that could be 
composed on the same subject; you will not, however, expect, 
that, in such a discourse as I am now delivering, I should expatiate 
on the diversity of Indian philosophical schools, on the several 
founders of them, on the doctrines, which they respectively 
taught, or on tlieir many disciples, who dissented from their 
instructors in some particular points. On the present occasion* it 
will be sufficient to say, that the oldest head of a sect, whose 
entire work is preserved, was (according to some authors) Captl v : 
not the divine personage, a reputed grandson of Brahma', to whom 
Cri'shna compares himself in the (iita, but a sage of his name, 
who invented the Sane hya, or Amnc/id, philosophy, which t m sjina 
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appears to impugn in his conversation with Adjust a, ar 
as far as I can recollect it from a few original texts, resem¬ 
bled in part the metaphysics of Pythagoras, and in part the 
theology of Zeno : his doctrines were enforced and illustrated, 
with some additions, by the venerable Pa'tanjali, who has also 
left us a fine comment on the grammatical rules of Pa'nini, which 
are more obscure, without a gloss, than the darkest oracle ; and 
here by the way let me add, that I refer to metaphysics the 
curious and important science of universal grammar , on which 
many subtil disquisitions may be found interspersed in the parti¬ 
cular grammars of the ancient Hindus , and in those of the more 



modern Arabs. The next founder, I believe, of a philosophical 
school was Go TAMA, if, indeed, he Was not the most ancient of all; 
for his wife Ahaly'a was, according to Indian legends, restored to 
a human shape by the great RaMa ; and a sage of his name, 
whom we have no reason to suppose a different personage, is 
frequently mentioned in the Veda itself ; to his rational doctrines 
those of Canada were in general conformable ; and the philoso¬ 
phy of them both is usually called Nya'ya , or logical , a title aptly 
bestowed ; for it seems to be a system of metaphysics and logic 
better accommodated than any other anciently known in Lidia , to 
the natural reason and common sense of mankind ; admitting the 
a *(ual existence of material substance in the popular acceptation of 
th word matter , and comprising not only a body of sublime dia¬ 
lectics, but an artificial method of reasoning, with distinct names 
1b r the three parts of a proposition, and even for those of a l*£gu- 
lar syllogism. Here I cannot refrain from intrQutlclng a singular 
tradition, which prevailed, according to the well-informed author 
of the Dal/bsta n, in the Punjab anci in several Persian provinces* 
that, among other Indian curiosities, which u Callistiif.xes. 
transmitted to liis uncle, was a technical system oj % logic, 
which tile Brahmens had communicated to the inquisitive Greek," 
and which the Mthommedein writer supposes to have been the 
groundwork ct the famous Arisfotehan method : if this be true, 
it is one' of the most interesting facts, that I have met with in 
Asia ; and if it be false, it is very extraordinary, that such a story 
should have been fabricated either by the candid MoiiSAxr Paul; 
or by the simple Pdrsis Pandits , with whom he had conversed : but, 
not having had leisure to study the Nydya Sosmt, I can only assure 


you, that I have frequently seen perfect syllogisms in the phikr 
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ical writings of tlie Brahmens, and liave often heard them 
in their verbal controversies. Whatever might have been the 
merit or age of Go'tama, yet the most celebrated Indian school is 
that, with which I began, founded by Yta'sa, and supported in 
most respects by his pupil Jaimini, whose dissent on a few points 
is mentioned by his master with respectful moderation : their 
several systems are frequently distinguished by the names of the 
first and second Mbndnsd , a word, which, like Nydya, denotes the 


the operations and conclusions of reason ; but the tract of Vva'sa 
has in general the appellation of Vedanta, or the scope and end of 
the Veda, on the texts of which, as they were understood by the 
philosopher, who collected them, his doctrines are principally 
grounded. The fundamental tenet of the Vedanti school, to which 
in a more modem age the incomparable Saxcaka was a firm and 
illustrious adherent, consisted, not in denying the existence of 
matter, that is, of solidity, impenetrability, and extended figure (to 
deny which would be lunacy), but, in correcting the popular notion 
of it, and in contending, that it has no essence independent of 
of mental perception, that existence and perceptibility are converti¬ 
ble terms, that external appearances and sensations are illusory, 
and would vanish into nothing, if the divine energy, which alone 
sustains them, were suspended but for a moment; an opinion, 
which Epichabmus and Plato seem to have adopted, and which 
has been maintained in the present century with great elegance, 
but with little public applause; partly because it has been misun¬ 
derstood, and partly because it has been misapplied by the false 
reasoning of some unpopular writers, who arc said to have disbeliev¬ 
ed in the moral attributes of Gon, tvhose omnipresence, wisdom, and 
goodness are the basis of the Indian philosophy: I have not suffi¬ 
cient evidence on the subject to profess a belief in the doctrine of 
the Vedanta, which human reason alone could, perhaps, neither 
fully demonstrate, nor fully disprove; but it is manifest, that no¬ 
thing can be farther removed from impiety than a system wholly 
built on the purest devotion; and the inexpressible difficulty, 
which any man, who shall make the attempt, will assuredly find 
in giving a satisfactory definition of material snhxfanee, must induce 
us to deliberate with coolness, before we censure the learned and 
pious restorer of the ancient Veda; though we cannot but ad¬ 
mit, that, if the common opinions of mankind be the criterion of 
philosophical truth, we must adhere to the system of Gotama, 
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_ the metaphysics of the Vedantis be wild and erroneous, the 
pupils of Buddha have run, it is asserted, into an error diametrical¬ 
ly opposite ; for they are charged with denying the existence of 
pure spirit, and with believing nothing absolutely and really to 
exist but material substance; a heavy accusation which ought only 
to have been made on positive and incontestable proof* Especially 
y ie orthodox Brahmens , who, as Buddha dissented from their 
ancestors in regard to bloody sacrifices, which the Veda certainly 
prescribes, may not unjustly be suspected of low and interested 
malignity. Though I cannot credit the charge, yet I am unable 
to prove it entirely false, having only read a few pages 
of a SoAigaia book, which Captain Kirkpathic had lately 
the kindness to give me ; but it begins, like other Hindu books, 
with the word 0 W j, winch we know to be a symbol of the 
divine attributes ; then follows, indeed, a mysterious hymn to 

,° , atmc ’ hy ^ ie name Ary'a, but with several 

o Lcr 1.11 c.^. w ic i the Bra hmens themselves continually bestow on 
their l)evi ; now the Brahmens, who have no idea, that any such 
personage exists as Dew, or the Goddess, and only mean to 
express allegorically the power of God, exerted in creating, pre¬ 
serving and renovating this universe, we cannot with justice infer, 
that the dissenters admit no deity but visible nature: the Pandit 
who now attends me, and who told Mr. Wilkins, that the Saugatas 
wore atheists, would not have attempted to resist the decisive 

oi i' M.“'l l'“ co " tra y y ,ich in the very instrument, 

o . « 1 lie was consulted, if bis understanding had not been 

blinded by he intolerant seal of a mercenary priesthood. Ali “ 
version of the book just mentioned (if any studious man had lea m 
,ng and Industry e,,ual to the task ) would be an inestimable 
treasure to the compiler of such a history as that of the laborious 
bj.ucK.ny but let us proceed to the morals and ^kpmdence of 
the .Wes, on winch I could expatiate if the occasion admitted 
a full discu>,ion of the subject, with correctness and confidence. 

HI. lhat both ethics and abstract law might be reduced to 
the method of science, cannot surely be doubted; but, although 
m ' :h a ' ,iethod woutd be of infinite use in a system of universal, or 
fven of national, jurisprudence, yet the principles of morality 
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occasion, that the practical utility of a scientifical amfc 
in a treatise on etliics, may very justly be questioned. 
The moralists of the east have in general chosen to deliver their 
precepts in short sententious maxims, to illustrate them by sprightly 
comparisons, or to inculcate them in the very ancient form of' 
agreeable apoloques: there are, indeed, both in Arabic and 
Persian, philosophical tracts on ethics written with sound ratioci¬ 
nation and elegant perspicuity : but in every part of this eastern 
world, from Pekin to Damascus, the popular teachers of moral 
tvisdom have immemorially been poets, and there would be no end 
of enumerating their works, which are still extant in the five princi¬ 
pal languages of Asia. Our divine religion, the truth of which (if 
any history be true) is abundantly proved by historical evidence, has 
no need of such aids, as many are willing to give it, by asserting, 
that the wisest men of this world were ignorant of the two great 
maxims, that we must act in respect o f others, as we should u-ish them 
to act in respect of ourselves, and that, instead of returning evil for 
evil, ice shoidd confer benefits even on those who injure us; but the 
first rule is implied in a speech of Lysias, and expressed in distinct 
phrases by Thales and Pittacus ; and I have even seen it word for 
word in the original of Confucius, which I carefully compared with 
the Latin translation. It has been usual with zealous men, to ridi¬ 
cule and abuse all those, who dare on this point to quote the Chi¬ 
nese philosopher ; but, instead of supporting their cause, they 
would shake it, if it could be shaken, by their uncandid asperity ; 
for they ought to remember, that one great end of revelation, as it 
is most expressly declared, was not to instruct the wise and few, 
but the many aud unenlightened. If the conversation, therefore, of 
the Pandits and Maidavis in this country shall ever be attempted 
by protestant missionaries, they must beware of asserting, while they 
teach the gospel of truth, what those Pandits and Maidavis would 
know to be false : the former would cite the beautiful Ary a couplet, 
which was written at least three centuries before our era, and 
which pronounces the duty of a good man, even in the moment of 
his destruction, to consist not only in forgiving, but even in a desire 
of benefiting, his destroyer, as the Sandal-tree, in the instant of its- 
overthrow, sheds perfume on the axe, which fells it; and the latter 
would triumph in repeating the verse of Sad i, who represents a 
return of good for good as a slight reciprocity, but says to the 
virtuous man, “ confer benefits on him, who has injures' thee," using 
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"(ij)ic sentence, and a maxim apparently of the ancient Ar< 

the Mmdmam foil to recite four distichs of Ha'eiz, 
V'ho has illustrated that maxim with fanciful but elegant allusions ; 


Learn from yon orient shell to love thy foe, 

And store with pearls the hand, that brings thee wo : 
Free, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride, 

Imblaze with gems the wrist, that rends thy side : 

Mark, where yon tree rewards the stony show’r 
With fruit nectareous, or the balmy flow’r : 

All nature calls aloud : “ Shall man do less 
Than heal the smiter, and the railer bless ?” 

Now there is not a shadow of reason for believing, that the poet of 
Shiraz had borrowed this doctrine from the Christians ; hut, as the 
cause of Christianity could never be promoted by falsehood or 
error, so it will never be obstructed by candour and veracity 5 
for the lessons of Confucius and Ciianacya, of Sadi and IIa'fiz, 
are unknown even at this day to millions of Chinese and Hindus , 
Persians and other hfahommedans , who toil for their daily support ; 
nor, were they known ever so perfectly, would they have a divine 
sanction with the multitude ; so that, in order to enlighten the 
minds of the ignorant, and to enforce the obedience of the perverse, 
it is evidently a priori , that a revealed religion was necessary in 
the great system of providence : but my principal motive for intro¬ 
ducing thi 8 topic, was to give you a specimen of that ancient ori¬ 
ental morality, which is comprised in an infinite number of Persian , 
Arabic., and Sanscrit compositions. 

Nearly one-half of jwnsprudmee is closely connected with ethics ; 
but, since the learned ol Asia consider most of their laws as posi¬ 
tive and divine institutions, and not as the mere conclusions of hu¬ 
man reason, and since I have prepared a mass of extremely curious 
materials, which I reserve for an introduction to the digest of Indian 
laws, I proceed to the fourth division, which consists principally of 
science transcendently so named, or the knowledge of abstract quan¬ 
tities , of their limits , properties, and relations, impressed on the 
understanding with the force of irresistible demonstration , which, 
as all other knowledge depends at best on our fallible senses, and 
in ’.‘‘reat measure on still more fallible testimony, cun only be 
found, in pure mental abstractions ; though for all the purposes of 
life, our own senses, and even the credible testimony of others, 
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TV. I have already had occasion to touch on the Indian me¬ 
taphysics of natural bodies according to the most celebrated of the 
Asiatic schools, from which the Pythagoreans are supposed to have 
borrowed many of their opinions ; and, as we learn from Cicero, 
that the old sages of Europe had an idea of centripetal force and a 
principal of universal gravitation (which they never indeed Attempt¬ 
ed to demonstrate), so I can venture to affirm, without meaning to 
pluck a leaf from the nevcrfading laurels of our immortal Newton, 
that the whole of his theology and part of his philosophy may be 
found in the Vedas and even in the works of the Sufis : that most 
subtil spirit , which he suspected to pervade natural bodies, and, 
lying concealed in them, to cause attraction and repulsion, the 
emission, reflection, and refraction of light, electricity, caletaction, 
sensation, and muscular motion, is described by the Hindus as a 
fifth element endued with those very powers ; and the Vedas abound 
with allusions to a force universally attractive, which they chiefly 
ascribe to the Sun, thence called Aditya, or the Attractor ; a name 
designed by the mythologists to mean the child of the Goddess 
Aditi ; but the most wonderful passage on the theory of attrac¬ 
tion occurs in the charming allegorical poem of Shirin and Ferhad, 
or the Divine Spirit and a human Sold disinterestedly pious ; a work 
which from the first verse to the last, is a blaze of religious and poe¬ 
tical fire. The whole passage appears to me so curious, that I make 
no apology for giving you a faithful translation of it : “ There is a 
strong propensity, which dances through every atom, and attracts 
the minutest particle to some peculiar object ; search this universe 
from its base to its summit, from fire to air, from water to earth, 
from all below the Moon to all above the celestial sphere, and 
thou wilt not find a corpuscle destitute of that natural attrac- 
tibility ; the very point of the first thread, in this apparently 
tangled skein, is no other than such a principle of attraction, 
and all principles beside are void of a real basis ; from such 
a propensity arises every motion perceived in heavenly or in 
terrrcstrial bodies ; it is a disposition to be attracted, which 
taught hard steel to rush from its place and rivet itself <>n 
the magnet ; it is the same disposition, which impels the 
light: straw to attach itself firmly on amber ; ir is this quality, 
which gives every substance in nature a tendency toward another, * 
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^/inclination forcibly directed to a determinate point.” Thcs 
,I)S are vague, indeed, and unsatisfactory ; but permit me t$> 
ask, whether the last paragraph of Newton’s incomparable work 
yoes much farther, and whether any subsequent experiments have 
thrown light on a subject so abstruse and obscure : that the sublime 
astronomy and exquisitely beautiful geometry, with which that 
work is illumined, should in any decree be approached by the 
Mathematicians of Asia,, while of all Europeans, who ever lived, 
Auciiimedes alone was capable of emulating them, would be a 
v uin expectation ; but we must suspend our opinion of Indian 
astronomical knowledge, till the Surya siddhnta shall appear in our 
own language, and even then (to adopt a phrase of Cicero) our 
greedy and capacious ears will by no means be satisfied ; for in 
order to complete an historical account of genuine Hindu astrono¬ 
my, we require verbal translations of at least three other Sanscrit 
books ; of the treatise by Pauasara, for the first age of Indian 
science, of that by Vara'ha, with the copious comment of his very 
learned son, for the middle age, and of those written by Bhascara, 
f a’ time* comparatively modern. The valuable and now accessible 
works of the last mentioned philosopher, contain also an universal , 
or specious , arithmetic, with one chapter at least on geometry ; nor 
would it, surely, be difficult to procure, through our several resi¬ 
dents with the P'ishwa and with Scindiiya, the older books on alge¬ 
bra, which Biiascara mentions, and on which Mr. Davis would 
justly set a very high value ; but the Sanscrit work, from which we 
might expect the most ample and important information, is entitled 
< \hriradersa, or a View of Geometrical Knowledge, and was compiled 
m n ' hwge volume by order of the illustrious Jayasinha, com- 
pndug all that remains on that science in the sacred language of 
India : it was inspected in the west by a Pandit, now in the service 
of Lieutenant Wilfobd, and might, I am persuaded, be purchased 
at Fnyanagar, where Colonel Poeier had permission from the Rdjd 
t,o buy the four Vedas themselves. Thus have I answered, to the 
best of my power, the three first questions obligingly transmitted 
1,0 us by professor Playfair ; whether the Hindus have books in 
S-ur-i rit expressly on geometry, whether they have any such on 
arithmetic, and whether a translation of the Surya siddhanta be 
iiui the great desideratum on the subject of Indian astronomy : to 
his throe last questions, whether an accurate summary account of 
all the Sanscrit works on that subject, a delineation of the Indian 
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sphere, with correct remarks on it, and a description of m] 
mi c al instruments used hy the ancient Hindus , would not 
severally be of great utility, we cannot but answer in the affirma¬ 
tive, provided that the utmost critical sagacity were applied in 
distingushing sucli works, constellations, and instruments, as are 
clearly of Indian origin, from such as were introduced into this 
country by Muselman astronomers from Tartary and Persia , or in 
later days by Mathematicians from Europe . 

V. From all the properties of man and of nature, from all 
the various branches of science, from all the deductions of human 
reason, the general corollary, admitted by Hindus , Arabs , and 
Tartars , by Persians , and by Chinese , is the supremacy of an all- 
creating and all-preserving spirit, infinitely wise, good, and power¬ 
ful, but infinitely removed from the comprehension of his most 
exalted creatures ; nor are there in any language (the ancient 
Hebrew always excepted) more pious and sublime addresses to the 
being of beings, more splendid enumerations of his attributes, or 
more beautiful descriptions of his visible works, than in Arabic , 
Persian and Sanscrit, especially in the Koran , the introductions to 
the poems of Sadi', Ntzami, and Firdausi, the four Vedas and 
many parts of the numerous Purdnas : but supplication and praise 
would not satisfy the boundless imagination of the Veddnt) and Sufi 
theologists, who blending uncertain metaphysics with undoubted 
principles of religion, have presumed to reason confidently on the 
very nature and essence of thedivine spirit, and asserted in a very, re¬ 
mote age, what multitudes of Hindus and Muselmans assert at this 
hour, that all spirit is homogeneous, that the spirit of God is in 
kind the same with that of man, though differing from it infinitely 
bi degree, and that, as material substance is mere illusion, there 
exists in this universe only one generic spiritual substance, the 
s °le primary cause, efficient, substantial and formal of all secondary 
causes and of all appearances whatever, but endued in its highest 
degree, with a sublime providential wisdom, and proceeding by 
^'ays incomprehensible to the spirits which emane from it; an opi¬ 
nion, which Gota.ua never taught, and which we have no authority 
to believe, but which, as it is grounded on the doctrine of an im¬ 
material creator supremely wise, and a constant preserver supremely 
benevolent, differs as widely from the pantheism of Spinoza and 
Poland, as the affirmation of a proposition differs from the nega- 
fmn of it; though the last named professor of that insane philosophy 
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ie baseness to conceal his meaning under the very wor 
aint Paul, which are cited by Newton for a purpose totally differ¬ 
ent, and has even used a phrase, which occurs, indeed, in the Veda, 
but in a sense diametrically opposite to that, which he would have 
given it. The passage, to which I allude, is in a speech of Varuna 
to his son, where he says : “That spirit, from which these 
created beings proceed ; through which having proceeded from it, 
they live; toward which they tend and in which they are ultimate- 
lv absorbed, that spirit study to know; that spirit is the Great 
One.” • 


The subject of this discourse, gentlemen, is inexhaustible : it 
has been my endeavour to say as much on it as possible in the 
fewest words; and, at the beginning of next year, I hope to close 
these general disquisitions with topics measureless in extent, but 
less abstruse than that, which has this day been discussed, and 
better adapted to the gaiety, which seems to have prevailed in the 
learned banquets of the Greeks , and which ought, surely, to pre¬ 
vail in every symposiac assembly. 


